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A Merry Christmas « « 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 
7 HE year moves swiftly to its end, and 


the editor is sadly aware of the many 

things left undone that he had time and 
again promised himself to do. Articles he had 
planned to write on the colleges visited on his 
spring trip to the Pacific coast ; the biographical 
sketches of “Unimportant People,’ unsung 
individuals who, the editor believes, are col- 
lectively shaping the future of the Negro and 
the South; the story that kept coming into his 
mind as he remembered the pathetic bewilder- 
ment in the dark faces of the flood refugees 
huddled, regardless of age or sex, in che Army 
trucks near the railway station in Memphis. 

Promises, plans, unliquidated hopes of the 
passing years, how the things we have left un- 
done pile up! How far short do we forever fall 
of achievement! Another year on the thresh- 
old! What shall we offer as hostage to our 
dreams? The editor is abashed. Some day, yes, 
some day—and time flies, other duties, greater 
responsibilities, perhaps, rush in upon his days 
and nights that should be free for reading and 
repose. The story? Oh, yes. The sketches, the 
articles--they must wait. 

However, there are some things which the edi- 
tor would like to put down; things that are in 
his memory beyond the possibility of forgetting : 

“The ‘Lunch Room for Colored,’ abutting 
the kitchen of the ‘Dining Room for Whites’ in 
the railway station in Memphis, with its ac- 
cumulated filth and dirt, where white waitresses 
received the orders for white passengers and the 
kitchen scullion served the Negro passengers.” 

* 


“Saturday night in Marshall, Texas, the 
heavy-footed farmers milling about the Main 
Street, the lines of struggle in their faces and 
the look of expectancy in their eyes.” 

* 

“Prairie View, with its thousand students, 
mildly quizzical, grimly conforming to a rigor- 
ous discipline. The only State College for Ne- 
groes in Texas, its expansion made possible, in 
spite of Texas, through funds from northern 
foundations.” 

* 

“The New England atmosphere that envel- 
ops the campus at Tillotson College in Austin, 
Texas. The subdued voices of the students, the 
earnest discussions revealing lively intellectual 
curiosity, the self-imposed restraint.” 
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“Houston in the rain; the absence of pay - 
ment in Negro areas; the miniature rivers floo.'- 
ing the Negro residential district ; the mountai:s 
of mud fronting the Negro high school; the 
lone public park for 50,000 Negroes.” 

* * 

“San Antonio—loveliest city of the South- 
west; Mexican troubadors soliciting alms; the 
Mexican architecture of the Negro high schoo ; 
the look of amazement on the countenance of 
the ticket agent when the editor asked for a 


lower berth.” 
* * 


“Los Angeles, Wiltshire Boulevard in Holly- 
wood, Bel Air, Rocky Canyon Road. The ar- 
resting beauty of Hall Johnson’s hands as he 
conducted his choir one Sunday afternoon, the 
marvelously intricate tone patterns which he 
wove apparently out of the air.” 

* * 

“San Francisco, The Golden Gate, Alcatraz, 
Chinatown, Negro and white stevedores lolling 
on the waterfront; hills, cable cars, its European 
aspect, the shabby remains of the Barbary 
Coast, Sutro’s Folly, Fishermen’s Wharf, the 
WPA Theatre group and the Lincolnesque 
countenance of the man who played ‘John 
Brown.’ ” 

* * 

“Seattle — the meeting of the Junior and 
Senior Chambers of Commerce; the University 
of Washington; snow-covered Mt. Ranier 
through the mist of twilight; Japanese Red 
Caps; the Urban League office and its air of 
efficiency, a tiny Japanese girl, her body sway- 
ing in the approved Harlem manner, humming 
‘This Is My Last Affair.’ ” 


“BRUD" HOLLAND 


PPORTUNITY wishes to extend its con- 
@) gratulations to Jerome Holland, brilliant 

end of the Cornell University football 
team. In every game in which he played his 
work was outstanding. Impregnable on defense, 
he won the plaudits of friend and foe alike. 
Powerful on the offense, he was always danger- 
ous against the most intrepid and resourceful 
opposition. And always he was a gentleman on 
the playing field. 

The editor knows something of Jerome Hol- 
land and of his parents because he was reared 
in the same little city that claims Holland as 
one of its citizens. He knows of the persistent 
struggle, the sacrifices, which his father and 
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mother have made down the years to give their 
children an education. Auburn, New York, 
should be proud of Holland and the student 
body of Cornell has demonstrated its admir- 
ation of him by the thunderous cheers which 
greeted his sterling performance in every game. 

There were other exceptional Negro players 
who stood out from East to West. Bell and 
Reed of Minnesota who emerged from the 
grucling campaign of the Big Ten with honors, 
as did Jefferson, Northwestern’s great punter. 
Sidat-Singh of Syracuse and Williams of New 
York University deserve ranking among the top 
notchers of the East. 

The editor has seen many football games in 
his little time and many great players; among 
them, Kilpatrick, Schuldmiller, Duke Slater, 
Pollard, Coy, Gipp, Kipke, Tack Hardwick, 
Pfann, Brickley, Mahan, Casey, Bo McMillan, 
Roberts and a host of others. And by every 
standard “Brud” Holland is a great player. 

Therefore, with pardonable pride the editor 
nominates Jerome Holland, his former fellow 
townsman, for the All American of 1937. 


RACIAL EXCLUSION 


HE time has come when some definite 

effort must be made by Negroes, and 

those who profess to be their friends, and 

those who believe in the right of all citizens to 

the amenities of human society to bring about 

a change in the treatment to which American 
hotels are subjecting Negro citizens. 

It is becoming more and more difficult for 
Negroes, no matter what their status, to secure 
accommodations in hotels serving the public, 
evcn in those states where Civil Rights laws 
guarantee equality of treatment, and in Canada 
where until recently the uglier forms of racial 
proscription common to America were for the 
most part absent. 

There is considerable evidence of a nation- 
wide egreement on the part of hotel associa- 
tions to exclude Negro patrons. Under one sub- 
terfuge or another, and in some cases by brutal 
admission of racial exclusion policics, Negroes 
are often put to untold inconvenience and em- 
barrassment, being forced to wander aimlessly 
about city streets in order to find a place in 
which to spend the night. 

To these hotels may come the white gangster 
and panderer, the well attired enemies of so- 
ciety, but even the most cultivated Negro—the 
college president, city and state officials, profes- 
sional and business men are denied entrance. 
It is not enough that liberal white people in 
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various cities shall offer the hospitality of their 
homes, as fine as that gesture is. This, after all, 
does not solve the problem. 

Of far greater effectiveness would be a sus- 
tained and sincere effort of liberal groups to 
bring their combined influence to bear against 
this un-American and undemocratic practice. 

In the great cosmopolitan city of New York 
there has been a visible tightening of the restric- 
tions against Negroes in hotels that previously 
accepted them, albeit reluctantly. Here, above 
all places, a policy of exclusion has the least 
justification. Here the Negro participates in 
many civic activities, holds responsible positions 
in the public service, has attained a high de- 
gree of cultural appreciation. Just why, then, 
New York hotels inaugurate and maintain a 
policy that parallels the uncivilized customs of 
Mississippi is a question. 

But it is a question that should be answered. 
And if recourse to the Civil Rights Act is neces- 
sary it should by all means be invoked con- 
stantly and on every occasion, for, after all, 
Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty. 


BUY XMAS SEALS 
Ts first and most important requisite for 


racial or national achievement is good 

health. It is likewise the greatest need of 
the individual who aspires to personal progress. 
No one can actually measure how much the 
Negro is handicapped by his high rate of mor- 
bidity and his appalling mortality from pre- 
ventable diseases. Among these are Tubercu- 
losis which yearly condemns thousands of Negro 
youth just entering on the threshold of manhood 
and womanhood to untimely graves. 

At this season of the year there is conducted 
throughout the nation an annual Christmas Seal 
Sale to provide funds for a constant war on 
this scourge which is sapping the vitals of the 
Negro race. And every Negro should enlist in 
this campaign by purchasing Xmas Seals. 

In Harlem, the Harlem Tuberculosis and 
Health Committee, local sponsoring group of 
the New York Tuberculesis Association, has 
done a notable job in making this crowded com- 
munity conscious of its duty toward the pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. In other cities similar 
work is going on throughout the year. 

Even in the poorest community there are 
few who cannot buy Xmas Seals. And no one 
would refuse if they realized that each pur- 
chase of these little stamps is helping to pre- 
serve and protect the health of the nation and 
the race. 
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In the News Columns » » »> 


MAURICE MOORE 


to enter the haven which jobs in the 


service of city, state and nation offer to those 


who are able to qualify in open competitive 
examinations. 


From all over the country reports are pour- 
ing in to the office of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Urban League inquiring 
about examinations, the necessary preparation, 
the possibility of being placed, or containing bit- 
ter protests against color prejudice which young 
Negroes aver is depriving them of a fair chance. 


But Negroes in New York City and State 
are learning that admission to the examination 
is not the whole story. They are beginning to 
realize that here the competition is fierce and 
that they must pit their brains and wits against 
the conscientious German, the alert Italian, the 
brilliant Jew, the persistent Scandinavian, the 
ambitious Slav, the stubborn Englishman, the 
quick-witted Irishman, the capable native born. 
Even where racial prejudice is not a factor in 
the competition the Negro may often find him- 
self left out in the cold because he has not pre- 
pared sufficiently well or because he lacks com- 
petitive examination experience. 


Opportunity is happy, therefore, to present 
Maurice Moore, young Negro pharmaceutical 
chemist who was sworn in as Buyer of Drugs 
and Chemicals in the Department of Purchases 
of the City of New York on October first. Maur- 
ice Moore got his job after a severe competitive 
examination open to all qualified citizens of the 
city. 

He couldn’t be disqualified and, when the 
written examination was over, he had to undergo 
a relentless oral examination to finally prove 
that he was capable of holding the job. It is 
an important job for Moore must buy the drugs 
and chemicals for the Departments of Health, 


HE Civil Service at present intrigues great 
numbers of Negro Youth who are anxious 


Maurice Moore 


Hospitals, Sanitation, Education, Public Wel- 
fare and Parks. It is his duty to inspect and 
award orders on the basis of submitted bids and 
to check the specifications and quality. 


Maurice Moore couldn’t be overlooked. He 
stood No. | on the Civil Service list. He was 
high enough so that there wouldn’t be much dif- 
ficulty in reaching his name. 

And that’s what young Negroes who are can- 
didates for jobs in the Civil Service must do. 


Maurice Moore is a Fisk graduate, Class of 
1924, as is his wife. He was born in Gainesville, 
Texas, and educated in the public schools of Ft. 
Worth, where his father was a school principal. 
He received his professional training at Colum- 
bia where he completed the work ‘n pharmaccu- 
tical chemistry. For a number of years he was 
the directing genius of the Harlem Laboratories 
and at present is a partner in the Davis and 
Moore Laboratories in downtown New York. 


E. A. C. 
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An American Looks at America » » 


® By PEARL S. BUCK 


have had, the advantage of having always 

lived in my own country. Perhaps it is a 
disadvantage—I don’t know. But it seems to 
me an advantage to have one’s earliest mem- 
ories and feelings center about one’s own coun- 
try and people, and to have been physically 
and realistically allied with one’s country not 
only by birth, but also by actual association. 
And yet I know that a certain advantage is also 
mine, because while my association with my 
mother country has always been most warm 
and close ideally and spiritually, it is only now 
that I am beginning to learn what my country 
is and what my people are like, and I am do- 
ing this with mature judgment and feelings. 

It is true that the America I am now learn- 
ing about is not in the least the America of 
my early imagination, as a child living and 
growing up in a foreign country. I imagined 
many things about America. In the first place, 
I thought, knowing almost no other Americans 
except my parents, that all Americans were 
educated, high-minded, completely moral per- 
sons. I thought they all lived in large houses 
in a state of sanitation impossible to achieve in 
China. America was a place where nothing 
needed to be boiled or sterilized, because every- 
thing was clean. Everybody went to church 
in America because everybody was good, no- 
body told lies, and everybody knew about God 
and everybody was kind, there were no famines 
or floods, no beggars, no pestilences or epidem- 
ics. In short, growing up far away from Ameri- 
can magazines, newspapers and books, hearing 
of America only through the stories of my par- 
ents’ happy childhood memories, and seeing 
the eagerness with which they looked forward 
to going home on furlough every ten years, 
America and heaven were the same to me, and 
every American was an angel. 

My first doubt of the validity of this came 
on an early visit to my own country when, al- 
though I was only nine, I perceived that there 
were also coolics in America, that is, people who 
had to do hard labor, and many small poor- 
looking homes around the railway stations. 
But these impressions were passing. Before 
they could take root, the brief furlough was 
over, we were back in China, and in retrospect 
we remembered wide fields where we wandered 


I HAD not, as I suppose most Americans 


safely as we could not wander in China, we re- 
membered plenty of fruit to be eaten from the 
tree and the vine without fear of dysentery 


OPPORTUNITY is privileged to present Pearl 
S. Buck, distinguished American novelist, who 
brings all of her extraordinary powers of ob- 
servation to an appraisal of the American 


and cholera, and a general holiday plenty. No 
one seemed really poor as we in China knew 
poverty. So America was still heaven. 

I think America stayed heaven even during 
college and the edge of the war. There was 
still such plenty, still such generosity. It was 
disturbing to be told, perhaps, that in the 
little southern town where the college stood 
that we were not to go on certain streets, that 
another section was segregated for the Negroes, 
and that Saturday night no lady ventured out 
because of drunken men, there being nine 
saloons in three blocks on Main Street. But 
college in those days taught nothing about the 
world around the college buildings and I took 
back, after college, no definite knowledge of 
my own country. 

I lived for many years without that knowl- 
edge. I was proud of being an American un- 
consciously and consciously. When catastrophies 
happened in China I went through them, hap- 
py in the knowledge of the American back- 
ground where I really belonged, where such 
catastrophies never occurred. It meant stabil- 
ity and security to know that at any time I 
could return to live in a country safe, clean, 
and my own. I did at last return to it, and 
in these very few years I have been having the 
most extraordinary experience of my life—I 
have been finding out what my country really 
is. 

I must confess that it has been somewhat of 
a relief to me to find out that America does not 
seem at all heaven, and therefore, not strange 
to me. I say relief, because I know that had 
heaven been here, as I thought it was for so 
long, I shouldn’t have fitted into it at all. I 
should have been sneaking out of the back 
door, turning away from peace and plenty and 
perfect goodness, back to a country of strug- 
gling human beings. Instead I am perfectly 
content to live in America, and to frequent 
questions I always reply with truth, “No, I am 
not in the least homesick for China. I have 
everything I had in China, with the added 
pleasure of knowing it is all my own and that 
I am where I belong.” 

No famine in China was ever more heart- 
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rending than our own depression years, filled 
as they were and are with their trail of suicides 
and deaths. A good many of my friends in 
China went in fear of kidnapping, but so do 
they here, and the talk about it there sounds 
just as well about a dinner table here. I find 
the same anxiety of older people over the 
changing customs among the young, the same 
disgust of the young with the laxities of the 
modern middle-aged, the same old, except that 
in one respect China is better than we are—it 
is a happier place for the old. 

America is perhaps somewhat more con- 
servative and strait-laced than China, because 
we still hold to religious theories which they 
have relinquished. It is easier to be an indi- 
vidual in China than it is in America, but that 
is because they have carried the theory and 
practice of democracy further than we have. 
But our floods are the same, our dust storms 
are the same and are due to the same physical 
causes. Our gangsters are like their secret 
robber brotherhoods, and their political feel- 
ings today veer very much as ours do between 
Communism and Fascism. The fundamental 
difference here is our inability to compromis: 
as well as they do, so that when one group 
cannot rout the other completely, each gives 


up something and lives amicably with a new 


arrangement. Practically, of course, we also 
do this to a certain extent, but not completely, 
for we cling fiercely to our theories, which we 
love, or as we call them, our principles. The 
great Chinese principle is only one—to achieve 
harmony. If it cannot be achieved by force, 
it must be achieved by compromise. In China, 
for instance, there would not be a long con- 
tinued race problem such as we have here. 
There might be a fairly sharp effort to eject an 
unwanted race by force. If this could not be 
done, the next step would be as swift an ab- 
sorption as could be brought about, in order 
that harmony might be restored. 

Here, then, is the only great difference 
which I have as yet discovered in my own 
country and civilization. Physically America 
has nothing which is either inferior or superior 
to China. China is perhaps physically more 
beautiful than America, but in some ways it 
is true she is not so clean, though plumbing 
does not impress me, because there are many 
ways of taking a bath, and a porcelain tub is 
only one of them. Tall buildings do not im- 
press me, beyond their own peculiar angular 
beauty, which is not more beautiful than the 
sweeping tiled roofs and courts to which I am 
accustomed.} But this disregard of the prin- 
ciple of harmony does impress me very much. 
It means a society totally different from Chinese 


society, much less unified, less homogencou. 
People say, “Will there ever be unity i 
China ?”—an amazing question when one co - 
siders their great unities of race, of religio.. 
tolerance, of long history, of social custom , 
fundamental unities none of which we hay: 


| The extraordinary disunity of my own coun 


try depresses, amazes and excites me, accu:- 
tomed as I am to living among a people har 
monious in itself, whose civilization, throug): 
long habit, is organized as ours is not and per 
haps cannot be in a thousand years, if ever. 

I say if ever, for I say I realize that m\ 
countrymen do not consider harmony the fun 
damental principle in human life, either in th: 
individual or in the nation. I see here such 
diverse groups in geography, in religion, in 
race, in society, in politics, as could not pos- 
sibly exist in China, or indeed in any highly 
organized society. All of these groups main- 
tain themselves freely, quarrel to an_ extent 
which to one unaccustomed is only short of 
civil war, and yet remain intact and recognize 
each other as Americans. At first when I came 
to live among them, I felt myself continually 
on the brink of catastrophe. Now I realize 
that this is only normal American living. It has 
even become exciting and rather pleasurable to 
watch the turbulence to which we are so used 
that we take it all simply as the day’s news, to 
realize that the most harmless voicing of one’s 
opinion, which in another country would be ig- 
nored or received respectfully as an opinion to 
which anyone has a right, or else which could 
not be made at all, will be here received by a 
burst of angry and dissenting private letters and 
public press notice. 

What we value more than harmony I have 
not yet been able to discover. It is, I am com- 
ing to believe, not any one thing—again true 
to our nature. Rather it is for each individual, 
or at least each group, a different thing—that is, 
the particular cause in which each is engaged 
at the time is for that time the thing to be put 
above all else. I am led to this belief because 
I know it is not that we value primarily the 
integrity of the individual, because we are par- 
ticularly ruthless to individuals who do not con- 
form in color, or religion, or social behavior to 
some group or other. It is only in a society 
where harmony is held a cardinal necessity that 
the individual has freedom. Here the indi- 
vidual has to fight to maintain his right to be, 
or else before he knows it somebody is trying to 
make him into something else. The Repub- 
licans want all the world Republicans, and the 
Democrats want every one a Democrat, and so 
with many groups and sects, just as the white 
people want everybody to be white, and I sup- 
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pose, if the truth were known, Negroes would 
be happier if nobody was white, thereby prov- 
ing that they too are true Americans. In China, 
in the smallest possible space of time, everybody 
would be a nice even brown, which, of course, 
is what they all are, and if everybody is brown, 
then each brown individual has a good deal of 
leeway. Anyway, they all know no one can 
ever be black or white, so it doesn’t matter 
much what he does outside of that. Harmony 
has been attained. 

The penalty, then, of being American is that 
we shall not in a thousand years, if ever, at- 
tain to this harmony. We live in a society 
permanently, so far as we are concerned, in a 
state of struggle and disharmony, which _ be- 
cause of our isolation may continue to be so 
long after the rest of the world, even Europe, 
has achieved harmony. It behooves us, then, 
to discover what are the advantages of this 
society of ours, and what we can gain by it. 
For myself, I already prefer it to any other, al- 
though I recognize it is not so highly civilized 
as Chinese society. But it is more stimulating. 
It has its pathetic aspects, it is true. It is so 
insecure as to offer no stability for the weak in- 
dividual, to whom stability is necessary. 

But for the strong individual who knows that 


ITH Balthazar, of copper skin, 
Who rode to Bethlehem, 

There was a little servant boy 
Who did small tasks for him. 


Astride a huge grey elephant 
They journeyed from afar, 
Bearing a humble offering 

Beneath the beckoning star. 


In tunics dipped in bright bold tints 
And tunics dyed in red, 

Descending from their lofty mount 
Before the cattle-shed. 


They heard a Mother’s lullaby. 
And, passing through the door, 
Beheld a halo-circled Babe, 
And knelt upon the floor. 
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the very foundation of our being is insecurity, 
that life itself is insecure, and that insecurity, if 
accepted, can be forgotten, and life proceed 
from zest to zest, come what may, America is 
the best country in the world. It is a free-for- 
all, and Iet the best man win—but who knows 
who is the best man? Nowhere is life so full 
of catastrophes and hazards as it is here, no- 
where is it so satisfying in results of achieve- 
ment, whatever that achievement may be. 

It is true that my opinion these days is a 
changing thing. Next year I may say some- 
thing quite different. If I were consistent I 
wouldn’t be the good American that I am. But 
at this moment I say I don’t see the slightest 
hope of harmony in our life, because the only 
thing we agree on is the right to be inharmoni- 
ous with each other and everybody else. 

This being the case, my advice to you, my 
fellow-countrymen, is to stick to whatever group 
you are in, unless you see one you like better, 
throw yourself into it with all the vigor you 
have, expect nothing that you do not get for 
yourself, and realize that you are as good Amer- 
icans as anybody else, whether you came from 
Europe or Africa or Asia. Forget—forget the 
past, be what you are in the present, and make 
for yourselves the future you want. 


The boy plucked from his crimson belt 
A gold-capped ivory tusk 

Which held the essence, highly prized, 
Of aromatic musk. 


“Take this, great Child, this sweet perfume ; 
It speaks our love to you; 

Fragrant it is this joyful day, 

But it is bitter too.” 


The Holy Mother took the gift, 
And tears bedimmed her eyes; 
She knew the riddle of the myrrh 
That changes with the skies. 


She pressed her Babe against her face 
To blind foreshadowed loss— 

His tiny form thong-bound, thorn-crowned, 
Cradled upon a cross! 
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The Negro in “Little Steel” » » >, 


® By ROMARE BEARDEN 


Tes vastness of American industrial en- 


terprise is impressively realized in her 

steel areas. There is the tremendous steel 
province centering about Gary. Another is in 
the South with Birmingham as its heart. The 
last great district sprawls about Pittsburgh, ex- 
tending eastward to Bethlehem, south through 
Weirton and Huntington, and west along 
Ohio’s Mahoning Valley. 

With over a half million men employed in 
steel, it is natural that attempts would have 
been made to organize them. However, until 
recently the larger corporations have vigorous- 
ly counteracted all attempts to bring the work- 
ers into the unions. In this the corporations were 
under the domination of men like Gary, 
Schwab and Carnegie. Gary openly stated that 
U. S. Steel would have no dealings with unions. 

Beginning with the Homestead strike of 1892, 
some of the bloodiest and most bitter industrial 
conflicts have occurred in the steel areas. There- 
fore, when John L. Lewis signed a contract on 
behalf of the CIO with Big Steel in March of 
1936, he had smashed through a veritable fort- 
ress of reaction and intrenched capital. With 
the recognition of the CIO by the U. S. Steel 
Company and its subsidiaries, or what is com- 
monly termed Big Steel, the CIO had organ- 
ized 70 per cent of the steel industry. In ac- 
complishing this, Lewis had the backing of 
such powerful unions as The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, his own United Mine 
Workers, and the newly organized United 
Auto Workers. All of these unions contrib- 
uted to an organization fund for the Steel 
drive. It has been variously estimated that 
Lewis spent upwards of $75,000 a month in 
unionizing the steel workers. His success in 
organizing the steel workers, as well as other 
mass production industries, can be attributed 
mainly to his policy of industrial unionism. 
Previously, most of the organization done in 
steel was among the skilled workers who were 
brought together in different crafts of the trade. 
Machinists, electricians, millwrights, all had 
their own unions. Little attempt was made to 
bring together the thousands of unskilled labor- 
ers who comprised the bulk of the steel industry. 
There was little rapprochement between the 
skilled and unskilled workmen. They could 
never join in positive and united action. This 
was one of the causes of the failure of the 
great steel strike of 1919 when Foster tried 
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A young artist with sensitive social conscious- 
ness utilized his vacation to observe the strike 
in "Little Steel and the part that Negro 
workers played in Warren, Canton, Youngs- 
town and other cities of the steel empire. 


to bring all the workers together. However, 
Lewis, with this resuscitated plan of indus- 
trial unionism, has organized everyone who 
works in the plants into one large federa- 
tion. Especially is the industrial union advis- 
able at this time, because with the increasing 
technological advances in the industry the skill- 
ed workman is being pinched harder and 
harder. 

When Big Steel saw how well-knit their 
workmen were, they were forced to give in to 
the CIO’s demand for union recognition, in- 
creased wages, an eight hour day, and time and 
a half for overtime. Big Steel did not want a 
halt in its production. The steel industry has 
been on the upgrade since 1936. The American 
market has been good, and there has been a 
stream of foreign orders largely for the purpose 
of rearmament. 

Flush with their initial success in Big Steel, 
the CIO rushed into the organization of the big 
independent mills. The six largest of these in- 
clude nearly all the other men employed in steel. 
These companies are known as Little Steel, and 
include, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Jones & Laughlin, Republic Steel, The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Weir’s National Steel Co., and 
Inland Steel. The workers at these companies 
went out on strike — with the exception of 
those employed at the Jones & Laughlin Mill 
(they signed a CIO agreement) and the work- 
ers at the Weirton National. But whereas Big 
Steel has met the union demands, Little Steel 
has fought the CIO with a ruthlessness for which 
the CIO was hardly prepared. The strikers were 
intimidated and beaten by company thugs, aero- 
planes were used to fly food to the men who 
remained in the Republic Mill, vigilantes 
and other flag-waving organizations were form- 
ed in the Little Steel towns, back-to-work move- 
ments were initiated, and all this was accom- 
panied by furious anti-CIO propaganda. 

The strikes were broken to the extent that 
the mills have started working again. This does 
not mean that there is no hope for the CIO 
in Little Steel. The mills have been crippled. 
When a mill is shut down and the fires are al- 
lowed to cool, the insides of the furnaces often 
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have to be ripped out and relined. The gauges 
in the rolling mills have to be reset, necessitat- 
ing a large waste of steel. Higher wages are 
paid to the strike-breakers who are less efficient 
than the regular men. It is alleged that huge 
sums have been appropriated to bribe town 
officials and to pay the salaries of the 
Babbitts who headed the anti-union citi- 
zens’ Committees. The profits at Girdler’s Re- 
public Mill were less by over $5,000,000 in 
the second quarter of 1937 than in the first 
quarter. Therefore, if the CIO can plug cer- 
tain apparent weak spots in its setup, the 
chances are that Littie Steel will be fully or- 
ganized. Although most of the strikers have 
gradually gone back to the mills, a number are 
still in favor of unionism. But when the strikes 
began to drag out and the pay-checks were 
really missed, the men grew restless. They wilt- 
ed under the pressure from home, the grocer, 
and the installment man. Couple this with the 
well organized propaganda against the CIO 
and it is understandable why they were taken 
in by the back-to-work movements. If the CIO 
has the patience to continue working in the 
areas, will undertake to educate the men, and 
develop leaders from their numbers, Little Steel 
will be forced to recognize the union. 
Little Steel has become the Verdun in the 
conflict between labor and capital in the 
steel industry, and a victory for labor will 
be as vital as that battle was to the Allied 
forces. 
II 

With an understanding of the nature of 
the struggles in steel, we can turn our at- 
tention to the Negro worker. Previously, 
the Negro steel worker had been denied 
entrance to the unions. He was employed 
in the menial jobs, and the old Amalga- 
mated was not interested in him or in any 
unskilled workman. But with the coming 
of the CIO and the active policy of indus- 
trial unionism, an earnest effort has been 
made to get the colored workers into the 
union. When Big Steel signed the CIO 
contract, most of the colored workers in 
U. S. Steel joined the union. However, 
they waited at first to see which way the 
cat jumped. At the Jones and Laughlin 
Mill the colored men were hesitant about 
wearing their union buttons until the 
agreement was actually signed. It is diffi- 
ficult to get accurate figures, but roughly 
75,000 Negroes are employed in the steel 
industry. They have migrated to the steel 
areas from the South, have little educa- 
tion, and a great deal of their life centers 
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around the church. In the larger cities they 
live in narrow, ancient, cobble-stoned alley- 
ways, flanked on both sides with densely packed 
houses. In the smaller towns their houses clus- 
ter wearily along the railroad tracks or around 
the hulking mills. 

In talking with many of the Negro steel men 
in the Pittsburgh area, the writer found a vari- 
ance of opinions concerning the CIO. Most of 
the objections were unfounded and came out of 
a lack of understanding of the principles and 
operation of the union. However, a few of these 
adverse opinions might be stated. One man 
who was a chipper at the Allegheny Steel Co. 
said that when the company recognized the 
CIO his wages were raised from $.83 an hour 
to $1.03 an hour. A chipper is a man who 
works with an automatic hammer and drill 
and cuts out the imperfections in the steel. The 
man contended that the company has started 
“scarfing” a lot of its steel, which is a mechani- 
cal method that accomplishes the same results 
as “chipping.” He feels that there will be 
less work in the future for the chippers. A num- 
ber of the Negro workers denounced the fact 
that the more skilled men in some of the larger 
plants did not allow the Negro men to rest in 


Hunter Howell (left), President, CIO Local of the Penn 


Tron and Steel Works, Tarentum, Pa. 
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Workers’ Homes, Lawrenceville, Pa 


certain shanties or use the best lavatories and 
showers, which they reserved for themselves. 
This, in spite of the fact that the companies 
had placed these conveniences in the mills for 
all the workers and did not intend any Jim- 
Crowism. The men feel this is hardly fair treat- 
ment from fellow union workers. The more 
ambitious colored workers are angered because 
they are given the worst jobs with little chance 
for advancement. They want to work as elec- 
tricians, millwrights, crane operators, and ma- 
chinists. In answer to the objection that they 
might not be qualified for these jobs, they say 
that promising white workers are apprenticed 
to the skilled men until they can learn the craft. 
These Negro workers feel that the union should 
fight for the same opportunities for the colored 
men. 

The writer talked with some of the white 
workers in the Pittsburgh district to learn their 
feelings towards the Negro workers and found 
that out of the struggles there is slowly growing 
a kindredship between the two groups. John 
Dutchman, a CIO director in the Lawrenceville 
section of Pittsburgh told of how at the be- 
ginning of the drive he had to meet with a few 
colored workers in their homes at night, with 
the shades down. Later he spoke at their 
churches and organizations. Gradually he was 
able to break down their antipathy toward the 


union. Dutchman said: “It is difficult to « -- 


ganize the Negro workers, but once they 3 ¢ 
in the union they become good union me: ” 
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In the Little Steel areas the Negro workcrs 
have been reluctant to join with the Cl). 
Here in these small towns the colored work.r 
is in a position analagous to Mohammed's cv 
fin—‘‘suspended between heaven and earth.” 
On one hand he is faced with the disrespe:t 
of organized labor if he refuses to join i: 
ranks. And if he sides wholly with labor he mu:« 
face the wrath of his employers and the fascis: 
minded vigilante groups. The whole pattern 
and background of his life tend to make him 
faithful to the employer. He is isolated in his 
social life. He is under the influence of inept 
and backward leaders. He thinks in terms of 
his stomach and pocket-book and does not un- 
derstand the broader issues of the labor strug- 
gle. His feelings are typified in an experience 
the writer had with a colored steel worker in 
Warren. After a talk with the man on the 
street, the writer was invited home for dinner. 
The man said he had gone back to the mills 
after the back-to-work movement had started. 
“You know,” he said, “a man can’t stand to 
see his kids go hungry.” He was definitely in- 
terested in the CIO and listened closely during 
the meal to an explanation of the workings of 
the CIO and of industrial unionism. Finally 
he stopped chewing his food, and “Son,” he 
said, “what you say sounds pretty good. But 
what I go by is this. Here on my plate I got 
one chop. If I join the CIO can I get two 
chops ?” 

In Warren, Ohio, a town typical of the 
smaller steel communities, there is a real bitter- 
ness between the white and colored workers. A 
few instances might suffice. The writer went to 
the base headquarters of the CIO set up for the 
strike at Girdler’s Republic Mill in Warren. 
There the writer interviewed one of Clint 
Thomas’ assistants. This man formerly worked 
in the mill. He was discouraged over the actions 
of the Negro workers during the strike. He said 
that about 2,000 men were still out on strike 
and only ten of these were Negroes. In reply 
to the query of whether attempts had been 
made to organize the Negro men, the writer 
was informed that a colored organizer had been 
brought to the area and had tried unsuccessful- 
ly to get the Negro workers into the union. The 
colored workers had been promised that they 
would receive the same treatment in their par- 
ticular job classifications as the whites. He 
said, “We feel here that the Negro worker has 
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his place,” and named several of the ugly jobs 
usually given to the colored men. Then con- 
tinuing, he said, “I wouldn’t care to work 
alongside of a Negro, or have a Negro as my 
foreman.” 

Afterwards the writer talked to several of the 
white workers in front of the headquarters. All 
of them trenchantly denounced the Negro. In 
fact, quite a few colored men had been beaten. 
While talking to a group of the strikers, two 
colored men, dressed in mill clothes and carry- 
ing their lunch-buckets, passed on the opposite 
side of the street. One of the strikers, a tall, 
hard-featured fellow, drew a knife, held it up 
to the group and said in a long, Southern drawl, 
“I bet if I stick one of them black bastards with 
this, he'll howl.” 

These feelings, harsh as they are, arise natur- 
ally from the conditions of the strike. The 
strikers hate all scabs, and here the Negroes 
are considered scabs. Possibly the CIO lead- 
ership could have affected a better under- 
standing between these workers by a thorough 
educational program. As it was, it was easy 
for the colored workers in Warren to sense the 
hostile attitude towards them, even when they 
were first approached to join the union. Even 
the Negro men who stuck with the CIO seldom 
come to the headquarters except to get their 
supply of groceries from the commissary. The 
CIO cannot get the full support of the Negro 
workers in Little Steel by a “middle of the 
road” course. Instead, the Negro worker must 
be made to feel that he is welcomed as a signifi- 
cant part of the labor movement. 

IV. 

The colored workers in the Pennsylvania Iron 

& Steel Company at Tarentum, 

Pa., can be offered as evidence 

that the Negro worker will seek 

the union when opportunities for 
advancement are not denied him. 
When fully staffed, the company 
employs about 350 men, of whom 
nearly 250 are colored. Every man 
in the plant belongs to and en- 
thusiastically supports the CIO. 
The president of the Local is a 
Negro, Hunter Howell. By their 
own ruling the local requires their 
dues to be paid a month in ad- 
vance of the CIO requirements. 
Not only must a man belong to 
the CIO in order to work in the 
mill, but his dues must be paid up. 

The mill is one of the few old 
“puddling mills” that are still 
operated. Most of these mills 


have been replaced by those mills using the 
blast and open-hearth furnaces. The major 
principles in the operation of the plant are not 
difficult for the layman to understand. Pig iron 
billets are heated in small furnaces by crews of 
two or three men under the charge of one man 
who is called a puddler. The iron is constantly 
turned by the men, who work before the with- 
ering heat of the furnaces with long iron rods. 
The white hot iron is worked until it is roughly 
the shape of a large ball. When the puddler 
feels that the iron is sufficiently heated, it is 
taken out of the furnaces with a big clamp. 
Then it is rushed along a stationary cable, drip- 
ping hot iron and slag all the while, until it is 
pushed into the rollers. The rollers are a series 
of cylinders in constant motion. When the iron 
strikes the rollers it is pressed out like biscuit 
dough. After its trip through the rollers, the 
iron is passed out into the yard in the desired 
shape. In this case, strips averaging eighteen 
feet in length, six inches in width, and half an 
inch in thickness were the result. When the 
strips are cooled they are sent to the finishing 
mill. Here the iron is reheated to rid it of im- 
perfections and sent through another set of rol- 
lers. But, at this point, the iron is finished in 
long, round strips to be cut into bolt forms. 
The company’s chief product is a bolt used 
in the linings of engines called the “Lewis Stay- 
bolt.” In the trade it is considered one of the 
finest products of its kind. This is very signifi- 
cant when it is considered that colored workers 
in the mill are employed in skilled capacities. 
There are colored rollers, puddlers, and mill- 
wrights. Joe Langston, the head roller, is a 
(Continued on Page 380) 


Workers’ Homes, “The Hollow,” East Liberty, Pa. 
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N egroes Live in Chicago » » » 


A Short Statement of the Housing Problem in the Black Belt of Chicac. 


@ By HORACE R. CAYTON 


munity of Chicago is no new phenomenon. 

At no time has the community had an 
area sufficient to accommodate the persons who 
were forced to live there. As a result available 
housing facilities have failed to keep pace with 
the rapid increase in population. In the thirty- 
four-year period, 1900 to 1934, the Negro pop- 
ulation increased from thirty thousand to two 
hundred and thirty-six thousand. During this 
period the community has expanded southward 
from a small settlement near the outskirts of the 
loop district to 71st Street and has thus extended 
its boundaries approximately seven and one- 
half miles. Between Cottage Grove and Went- 
worth avenues, Twelfth and Seventy-first streets, 
are to be found nearly two hundred thousand 
persons. The entire movement of the com- 
munity southward has been attended with a 
great deal of friction and the Negro population 
has had literally to fight for the space which it 
occupies. The Negro in Chicago, a survey of 
Race Relations which was made after the riot 
in 1920, reported that in 1917 only one out of 
every thirteen applications for houses made by 
the Negro migrants who were coming to the citv 
could be filled. A typical example of the over- 
crowding during that period is shown in the 
experience of a family who had just come from 
the South: 


T= Housing shortage in the Negro com- 


. . . . They searched for weeks for a suitable 
house. At first they secured one room on the South Side 
in a rooming-house, where they were obliged to provide 
gas, coal, linen, bedding, and part of the furniture. After 
a few weeks they got two rooms for light housekeeping, 
for $10 a month. The associations as well as the physi- 
cal condition of the house were intolerable. They then 
rented a flat on Carroll Avenue in another section. The 
building was old and run down. The agent for the 
property, to induce tenants to occupy it, had promised 
to clean and decorate it, but failed to keep his word. 
When the Jones family asked the owner to make repairs, 
he refused flatly and was exceedingly abusive. 


The problem of overcrowding, the doubling-up 
of families, the keeping of lodgers and boarders, 
which have resulted in high juvenile delin- 
quency, adult crime, death and infant mortality 
rates, consequently have become chronic in the 
community. The housing shortage in the Negro 
community in 1928, just before the depression, 
was much more serious than is the present situ- 
ation in other parts of the city. 

The process of concentrating Negroes in seg- 
regated areas has been continuous since 1910. 
In that year tweny-four per cent of the total 
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A dispassionate description of the housing 
situation among Negroes in Chicago and the 
role played by the University of Chicago, 
denounced by Negro leaders as the sinister 
force in the effort to exclude Negroes from 
improved neighborhoods. 


Negro population lived in areas in which ninety - 
five per cent of the people were white. In 1934, 
however, only three per cent of the total Negro 
population lived in such areas. In 1910 the 
area with the highest concentration of Negroes 
was one in which the Negro population was be- 
tween sixty and sixty-nine per cent of the total. 
In 1934, however, eighty-seven per cent of the 
Negroes lived in areas which were over seventy 
per cent Negro in population and sixty-nine per 
cent in areas which were between ninety-nine 
and a hundred per cent Negro. 

Negroes cannot live outside of the segregated 
areas, which have been created by the antagon- 
ism of real estate interests. The result is that 
as the Negro population has been increasing, the 
number of Negro families in the area has far ex- 
ceeded the number of dwelling units. A con- 
servative estimate would be that there are hous- 
ing facilities for approximately one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons while there are over two 
hundred thousand to be housed. This means 
that in addition to the normal competition for 
dwellings which would be expected in any com- 
munity, there is an additional fifty thousand per- 
sons bidding for homes. Two results have fol- 
lowed: first, all available housing units, regard- 
less of their condition, are used; and second, 
with the demand for housing exceeding the sup- 
ply the rent in the Negro area has been driven 
to an abnormal height. 

In spite of the high rents, however, property 
TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 1850-1934* 

Total Negro 
Population Population 
29,963 323 
109,260 958 
298,977 3,696 
503,185 6,480 
1,099,850 14,271 
1,698,575 30,150 
2,185,283 44,103 
2,701,705 109,594 


3,376,438 233,903 
3,258,528 236,305 


* 1850-1930 taken from the United States Census Bu- 
reau decennial census reports. 1934 compiled from 
Newcomb and Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 
1934, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934 
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values have depreciated in the community. 
The areas which the Negroes are able to invade 
are usually in the first stages of deterioration. 
Most of the property is held by absentee land- 
lords, (about five per cent in the South Side area 
is owned by the occupants). These absentee 
landlords know that their property will be rented 
regardless of its condition, as a result little or 
no attempt is made to repair or improve it. The 
over-use of the buildings caused by the doubling 
up of families, combined with the refusal of 
the absentee landlords to repair or maintain the 
property, and their failure to exercise proper 
tenant selection have been prime factors in the 
deterioration of property values in the com- 
munity. 

Illustrations of these overcrowded and unsan- 
itary conditions caused by the necessity to util- 
ize all available facilities and lack of repair are 
cited below. These cases are representative of 
the conditions in many portions of the area and 
are not, for these districts, uncommon or un- 
usual. 

A family of five living in the 300 block on 42nd 
Street pays $25 per month for a one-room kitchenette. 
They share a toilet with four other families. Approxi- 
mately ninety-five units live in this building which has 
been divided up into small kitchenette apartments. 

Several families live in a building in the 40th block 
on Indiana Avenue where only three of the four floors 


are habitable. These three are of questionable habita- 
tion since the building has no running water and no 
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toilets and the floors and stairways seem unsafe. The 
roof of the third floor is what was the floor of the fourth 
floor. Families feel forced to remain here because of 
inadequate funds for rental and the inability to locate 
better quarters when money is available. 

A four-story building in the 3800 block on State 
Street originally consisted of apartments of six rooms 
each; each apartment has been converted into several 
small kitchenettes whose rentals range from $10 to $25 
for one-room apartments. On some floors as many as 
five and six families share the same bath and toilet 
facilities. Some of the toilets do not have outside ven- 
tilation. Ventilation is especially bad in the one-room 
apartments. In some of the living rooms there is hardly 
any daylight. Large garbage cans stand in the hallways 
on each floor adding to the general unsanitary condition 
of the building. 

Deaths of three children from tuberculosis recently 
occurred in a family living in a basement flat of a build- 
ing in the 700 block on 42nd Street. A fourth member 
of the family is now in the tuberculosis ward at Cook 
County Hospital. This basement is considerably below 
street level and has practically no ventilation. The tem- 
perature is kept unusually high as the pipes necessary 
to heat fifty or sixty flats in the building pass through 
this basement apartment. The family has had difficulty 
in getting other quarters because of scarcity of vacancies. 

A family of three occupying a small one-room kitchen- 
ette in a building in the 3800 block on Michigan Avenn> 
finds it necessary that they all sleep in one room although 
one member of the family has tuberculosis. They share 
toilet facilities with several other families. 

In a three-flat building in the 4100 block on Vincennes 
Avenue no repairs or decoration have been made for 
some years; porches and stairways are in bad condition 
and the plastering is falling. Water for flushing toilets 
must be carried from one apartment to another. Toilet 
facilities are shared by several families. There are no 
garbage receptacles for the building. 

Many families live in a building in the 3900 block on 
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Michigan Avenue which houses about one hundred and 
eighty persons in twenty-six kitchenettes. One typical 
situation is that in which a family of seven pays $24 per 
month for a two-room kitchenette. Four of the children 
sleep in one of the two family beds. The apartment 
has no pantry and food is prepared in a room which 
is also used for sleeping. Broken windows have been 
repaired with a piece of tin. Toilet and wash bowl 
facilities (there is no bathtub) are shared with all the 
other families living on the same floor. The toilets are 
also used as public rest rooms by passers by. 


As has been indicated, these conditions have 
characterized the Negro community for some 
years. The present housing crisis has arisen from 
various factors which have come into force since 
1928 and have intensified the already serious 
situation. In the area north of 39th Street much 
of the property is held for speculation. A care- 
ful check has not revealed a single instance 
where any amount of capital has gone into the 
creation of new living units since the depression. 
On the other hand, a number of buildings have 
been torn down or allowed to fall into decay. 
This has often been done to avoid taxation as 
property values are high, and the rentals have 
not compensated the owners for the maintenance 
of the buildings. It was found in one block 
that since 1928 available living units (in 
this block) had decreased twenty per cent. De- 
terioration of this area has had two effects: 
first, it has decreased the already limited supply 
of the houses in the community, and second, it 
has forced large numbers of Negroes who re- 
sided north of 39th Street southward, overtax- 
ing the already limited facilities of the southern 
section. 

Another factor which has operated to inten- 
sify the problem has been the increase in the 
Negro population. Between 1930 and 1934 the 
Negro population increased approximately four 
thousand persons. This, if anything, is an 
under-estimation of the actual situation. We do 
not have any figures which give us the increase 
since 1934, however, records of the relief or- 
ganizations, the Urban League and the school 
registrations indicate that the increase has been 
even greater in this latter period. These new- 
comers obviously have had to settle within the 
boundaries of the already established Negro 
community and have contributed to an increased 
demand for housing. To summarize, we might 
say that where prior to 1928 the community 
had a serious shortage of housing facilities, since 
1928 there has been a continued decrease in the 
supply of these facilities and a continued in- 
crease in the demand for them. This has been 
reflected in a greater amount of over-crowding 
and doubling-up and a marked increase in the 
rent level. 

* 

In the Spring of this year the entire city ex- 

perienced a general increase in rentals. The 


Negro community, however, suffered to such 
extent that resentments over the rental increa: ‘s 
reached a point where strikes and riots were ii \- 
minent. Both the Illinois State Senate and t ¢ 
Chicago City Council appointed committees :o 
hold hearings on the question of rent raises. \\ +, 
William E. King, chairman of the Senator’ || 
Committee, and Mr. William Dawson, chairm: n 
of the City Council Committee, were both N. - 
groes and confined the activities of their con 
mittees to the Negro area of the city. M:. 
Frazier Lane of the Chicago Urban League, the 
first witness called in the joint sessions of the 
two committees stated : 

The people are bounded by an iron ring on the South 
and East of that area... and a demolition program 
is in progress in the North. The area is being continuall, 
compressed. It is entirely possible that the whole area 
will simply sit down . . . that the people will refuse to 


pay any rents. The State troops would have to be called 
in to meet that situation. 


Representative Charles Jenkins, Negro mem- 
ber of the Illinois House of Representatives, in- 
troduced a bill in the house which was to revise 
a section of the Forcible Entry and Retainer 
Act so that “at the time of the Entry of Judg- 
ment for possession, the court may inquire into 
the good faith and reasonableness of the raise 
in rental and may stay the execution of the 
judgment for six months provided, however, that 
the tenant must pay all rent due and each 
month’s rent as it comes due in advance.” 

Meanwhile a number of groups organized 
throughout the community to combat the rising 
rentals. Most important of these was the South 
Side Tenants’ League and the Consolidated 
Tenants’ Association. The Consolidated Ten- 
ants’ Association was formed in April of 1937, 
to resist the rent raises which were imminent 
with the renewing of leases. Such community 
leaders as Mr. A. C. McNeal, president of the 
N. A. A.C. P., Alderman William L. Dawson, 
Alderman Robert R. Jackson and Mr. A. L. 
Foster, Executive Secretary of the Chicago 
Urban League, were prominent in the move- 
ment. The following is one of the leaflets which 
the organization distributed widely through the 
South Side area: 


TENANTS AND PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZENS 


Community Welfare requires that we resist every ef- 
fort to increase our already extortionate rents. 

There has been no change in earning power to justify 
increases. Negroes are first to be fired and last to be 
rehired. Over 50 per cent are still on relief. 

The Negro already pays more of his earnings for rent 
than any other group in Chicago. Less money is spent 
for repairs, improvements, taxes and upkeep than among 
any other group. “Doubling Up” in order to try to pay 
the already exorbitant rents is now destroying family 
morals and imperiling health and life. Attempts to pay 
further increases would be suicidal. Because of an acute 
housing shortage, absentee landlords and unscrupulous 


Ge 
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speculators and gouging agents seek to further exploit 
the community. 
THEY SHALL NOT PASS! 

DO NOT SIGN ANY LEASE ASKING AN IN- 
CREASE OF RENT! OFFER THE AMOUNT OF 
RENT YOU HAVE BEEN PAYING. WHEN 
AMOUNT IS ACCEPTED DO NOT TAKE “PAID 
ON ACCOUNT RECEIPTS” IF PRESENT RENT 
IS NOT ACCEPTED. DO NOT SPEND IT, AS 
LANDLORDS MAY ACCEPT IT LATER. DO NOT 
MOVE. 


The movement spread rapidly as resentment 
over the rent raises developed in the community. 
On April 27th, a large mass meeting was held 
at the DeSaible High School and it was decided 
to “spread the word for a vast South Side sit- 
down strike protesting high rents.” The Daily 
Times reported : 

Ten thousand South Side families have been mobil- 
ized for this “fight,” according to A. C. McNeal, presi- 
dent of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and scores more are joining the move- 
ment every hour. 

Members of the Chicago Real Estate Board were 
named and charged with “rent gouging,” attempting 
blanket rent increases throughout the city and helping 
to create a housing shortage, particularly by opposing 
the location of the proposed South Side Federal Housing 
Project, “South Park Gardens.” 


“Peace if Possible, but justice at any rate,” 
was the slogan of the meeting. Both the South 
Side Tenants’ League and the Consolidated 
Tenants’ Association made a valiant fight to re- 
sist the raises but their programs were rather 
futile in view of the fact that concerted action 
was almost impossible in an area where the pop- 
ulation exceeded by a third the available hous- 
ing facilities. There were a few sporadic strikes 
but after the period for renewing leases was 
past both became more or less inactive. 

* * 

The expansion of the Negro Community was 
occasioned by population pressure which had 
forced open new areas for Negro settlement 
further south. The invasion was often met with 
intense hostility on the part of the white com- 
munities. The possession of the area between 
41st and 60th Streets, Cottage Grove to State, 
was most bitterly contested. From July 1, 1917, 
to March 1, 1921, this southward expansion was 
marked by fifty-eight bombings of Negro resi- 
dences in which two persons, both Negroes, were 
killed and a number of white and colored per- 
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sons were injured. The damage to property 
amounted to more than $1,000,000. This ex- 
pansion, and the general problem of housing for 
Negroes was one of the important causes of the 
race riot of 1920. The community expanded 
southward in spite of the antagonism not be- 
cause the persons who moved into white areas 
were especially heroic, not because they sought 
to antagonize the white residents, but because 
the absolute pressure from newcomers who en- 
tered the community at its northward boun- 
daries forced them out. 

The present southern boundary of the Negro 
Community was reached between 1920 and 
1926. There it met natural boundaries which 
directed further expansion eastward. However, 
expansion was blocked by the activities of com- 
munity organizations and the legal mechanism 
of Restriction Covenants. At the present time 
the entire area to the east has been shut off by 
these covenants, leaving no outlet for the grow- 
ing population. 

Particularly offensive to the community has 
been the Restriction Covenants in the West 
Woodlawn district. Between 60th and 63rd 
Streets, Cottage Grove to South Parkway, is lo- 
cated what is termed as a small “island of 
whites.” This area is surrounded on three sides 
by a Negro population. It is in direct line with 
the community expansion and is the most logi- 
cal area into which the excess of population 
could move. In this area the present fight over 
Restriction Covenants has been centered. Two 
Negroes who recently moved in that neighbor- 
hood have been taken into court and ordered 
to move out by a temporary injunction issued 
by Judge Feinberg in a decision which upheld 
the covenant agreements. 

It is particularly interesting to note the organ- 
izations that have aided and encouraged the de- 
velopment of these covenants. The Peoples 
Press, a new liberal weekly in the city, stated in 
its September 28th issue : 

The University of Chicago, internationally famous as 
a liberal institution, is the foremost influence behind re- 
striction and segregation of the Negro in Chicago .. . 
Beneath the rugged Gothic exterior of the institution on 


the Midway beats a heart of gold . . . The University 
Business Office. 


(To be continued in January issue ) 
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College Graduates and Race Relation: 


® By ARTHUR RAPER 


men graduating from southern colleges 

each year to effect constructive changes in 
race relations, if all graduates had had the in- 
formation, attitude, and contacts which a few 
of the more liberal students have had. This 
applies to Negro students as well as white, for 
it is not common for either group to have had 
any real interracial experience while in college. 
Upon those graduates with information, whole- 
some attitudes, and some interracial contacts— 
upon these few hang great hopes. 


Backgrounds and Trends 

The Southern youth is already steeped in race 
orthodoxy when he reaches college. Neither the 
white nor the Negro student feels any need for 
information about race relations. They accept 
things as they are. 

Students on both campuses express their opin- 
ions with great finality when the matter of race 
is brought up. We say “brought up” advisedly, 
for there is little discussion of group survival 
techniques, whether they be racial theories or 
religious concepts. Moreover, the realism of 
caste-enforced race relations in the typical 
southern community becomes something of an 
academic matter on the sheltered campus. At 
college, in fact, many youths are away from 
members of the other race for the first time in 
their lives. 

The racial dogmas of the white and Negro 
students focus upon the theory of white superi- 
ority—the whites assuming that it stands con- 
clusively proven, the Negro that it is being con- 
clusively disproven. Each group of students, 
heavy with its own protective racial points of 
view, lives on its campus almost unaware that 
the other group of students exists. 

The South’s segregated and sheltered college 
communities, whether white or Negro, provide 
fair conditions for several months of racial 
hibernation. Except for a few wide-awake stu- 
dent organizations, a scattering of socially- 
minded faculty members, and an occasional 
visiting speaker who has not disciplined himself 
to being wholly acceptable to those who dare 
not tinker, even so lightly, with prevailing racial 
dogmas—except for these awakening influences, 
the mass of students pass the academic winter 
blissfully unaware of the racial forces they left 
behind upon matriculation, and which they 
must face again upon graduation. 

They have learned well the racial lessons 
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[nent are enough young men and wo- 


An informative and challenging article by a 
white Southerner who has had wide contacts 
with college men, black and white. A con- 
vincing presentation of the racial attitudes of 
university men in the South. 


taught by the social, economic, educationa 

political, and religious forces of their home con 

munities. They are quiescent because of thei 

ability to learn, rather than because of apathy 

Their total situation has, from earliest child 
hood, tutored them in conformity. To expec: 
the student to shed his racial background upon 
entering college—itself a racial institution— is 
to expect the impossible. 

The task of the college faculty is not only to 
teach the students what they do not know, but, 
equally important, to demonstrate to them that 
much they already know is not so. Some basic 
educational needs cannot be met by plastering 
on the students hastily concocted racial good- 
will poultices in the form of unrelated college 
courses. Rather these needs can be met only 
by beginning an elementary, though systematic 
and comprehensive, study of human relations 
as affected by physical and cultural factors. 
The students of both races need to un- 
derstand the different effects upon man of life 
in equatorial Africa and the temperate zone of 
America. Both also need to realize that slavery, 
lynching, disfranchisement, economic depend- 
ency, low wages, illiteracy, and insecurity have 
had their influences upon the white man as well 
as the Negro. 

Until human interdependencies are appreci- 
ated, the white student will account for the 
South’s relatively backward status by pointing 
to the War of the Sixties, the Negro, the boll 
weevil, or to Wall Street and other outside influ- 
ences. The Negro student, with equal certainty, 
points to the erring white man as the creator of 
the South’s manifold deficiencies and inadequa- 
cies. To escape this morass of allegation and in- 
action, the students of both races must be helped 
to realize that each of them is part and parcel of 
a dynamic and ever-changing human whole, 
and that to serve themselves they must serve all 
—whether in their desire for bread, community 
participation, cultural advancement, economic 
security, civil rights, or religious freedom. 

Some hopeful beginnings have been made in 
this direction. A few of them are: more realistic 
religious instruction, more inclusive labor or- 
ganizations, a government more sensitive to 
human needs, expanded elementary and high 
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school curricula, the growing desire of college 
and university faculties to expand and coordi- 
nate the factual materials presented, and the 
tendency of those few students who get new 
ideas about race to act them out. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the last two which lie wholly 
within the scope of this discussion. 


Exposures and Contacts 


Each year additional interracial materials are 
being offered in the regular curricula of the 
white colleges in the South. Many departments 
of sociology have been established, with local 
racial situations affording ready material for 
teachers who use every day happenings to illus- 
trate sociological principles and processes. In 
over sixty southern white colleges and univer- 
sities there are now definitely named courses 
dealing with the racial situation, as reported by 
R. B. Eleazer, who for years has effectively pro- 
moted interracial interest in high school circles 
as well as college. Mr. Eleazer reports that fifty 
other courses are catalogued as giving specific 
attention to race problems. 

Along with this significant development in 
the general field of sociology and related social 
sciences, many other departments are acquaint- 
ing their students with the southern racial situa- 
tion through the study of the American Negro’s 
literature, music, art, and general cultural ad- 
vancement. It is not unusual, for example, for 
term papers in English courses to deal with 
the writings of James Weldon Johnson or 
Countee Cullen, in political science with Negro 
disfranchisement or the contributions of Booker 
T. Washington to southern citizenship, in crim- 
inology with lynching or the reasons for the 
Negro’s high crime rate, in history with the 
Negro’s advances since Emancipation, in psy- 
chology with the causes and effects of racial dis- 
crimination upon the members of both races. 

These academic exposures of the white group 
to the Negro are doing something toward chang- 
ing attitudes. Intellectually, at least, most col- 
lege students of “C” or better standing have laid 
aside the dogma that no Negro can achieve dis- 
tinction in the white man’s world and in com- 
petition with the white man. They have read 
about Negroes who have. 

A most convincing exposure for white stu- 
dents is the appearance on the campus, usually 
at chapel, of an accomplished Negro. Never to 
be forgotten by the students of the University of 
North Carolina was the appearance there of 
R. R. Moton in the early twenties. He spoke 
in Gerard Hall to a great crowd at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. His big, black face demon- 
strated strength, understanding, dignity. The 
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students got new ideas about the capabilities of 
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the American Negro. Since that time, George 
W. Carver, James Weldon Johnson, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, John Hope, and a score of other 
outstanding Negroes have visited white college 
campuses. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that there are still white colleges in the 
South which have never given their students 
the opportunity of hearing even one accomp- 
lished Negro whose very life gives the lie to the 
racial dogmas which support the prejudice and 
antagonisms which have so severely handi- 
capped both races. 

The Negro students, not so completely cut 
off from the other racial group, are nonetheless 
exposed to too few liberal southern white peo- 
ple, and too frequently have instructors—as do 
the whites—who do not, sometimes dare not, 
deal realistically with the southern scene, inter- 
woven as it is with all sorts of racial differentials. 

Clearly, the most significant exposure, though 
usually not the initial one, has been the ac- 
quaintanceships which have grown out of the 
interracial intercollegiate activities, which have 
sprung up in a half dozen or more of the South’s 
important educational centers, .uch as Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, Jackson, New Orleans, Raleigh, 
and Greensboro. In each of these communities 
a select group of white and Negro students has 
come. together, frequently members of the Y.M. 
and Y.W. cabinets of the local colleges. Wher- 
ever begun, these interracial councils have con- 
tinued. Although there is usually but a monthly 
meeting, white and Negro students have had 
more opportunity here to get acquainted than 
anywhere else. The meaning of these acquain- 
tainceships can best be appreciated by an illus- 
tration: A State N.Y.A. Administrator, five years 
after working in one of these councils, selected 
as his Negro associate a man with whom he had 
become acquainted in this way. “Except for that 
contact,” acknowledged the Administrator, “I 
should not have known personally Negroes 
qualified to help administer this federal service.” 

This is the way the interracial student coun- 
cils come into being: At the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women a group of upper classmen, 
from their course of study and attendance at 
vital student conferences, felt that they should 
have some opportunity of getting acquainted 
with the Negro college students whose campus 
was on a nearby hill. They discussed the matter 
with a local white minister. He suggested that 
they invite a group of the Negro college girls to 
meet with them at his church. The invitation 
was accepted, and since that time this interracial 
student group has met monthly. 

Consistent with their profession, the Student 
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Volunteers for Foreign Missions in practically 
every southern state now gather on an inter- 
racial basis for their executive and annual 
meetings. It is meaningful that leaders of many 
of the interracial student groups, white and 
Negro, have been especially interested in for- 
eign missions, or have had realistic courses in 
religious education or in the social sciences 
which emphasized the necessity of acting out 
one’s good intentions lest he repudiate them to 
his own undoing. As the record stands, this in- 
terracial interest is not nearly so old as foreign 
missions, theological seminaries, or college 
courses in ethics. In fact, only recently has the 
young southern white missionary to Africa 
known personally any Negroes in America ex- 
cept cooks, washerwomen, and yardmen of his 
immediate family. 

College teachers who give courses on race re- 
lations have an obligation to present factual in- 
formation to the students, no less than to help 
them see some of the racial situations in nearby 
communities. One day we shall know of a cer- 
tainty that it is poor pedagogical procedure to 
sit within four walls and talk about human sit- 
uations which might be observed by taking a 
five-minute ride. Most courses on race rela- 
tions are limited almost solely to academic dis- 


cussions, partly because of the class schedule and 
partly because of the outside opposition which 
might develop if the teacher attempts to arrange 
even the most conservative interracial contacts 
for his students. 


Misinformation and Non-Participation 


Opposite though the racial dogmas of the 
white and Negro campuses are, the mass of stu- 
dents upon graduation are unaware of many 
commonplace southern conditions. For exam 
ple, both groups of students know that only few 
Negroes vote, but both think that practically all 
white people over twenty-one exercise the fran- 
chise—though not one-fourth do; in scores of 
counties, not one-eighth. The explanation is 
simple. The white students come from homes 
where the parents vote, but complain of gov- 
ernmental restrictions and of politicians who 
kow-tow to the hoi-polloi to keep their political 
berths. The Negro students, quite conscious of 
the disfranchisement of their parents, fallacious- 
ly assume that white skin and active political 
participation are practically synonymous. 

Similar, too, is their misinformation about 
lynching. Recent limited samplings show that 
the majority of both groups of students incor- 
rectly think there are as many lynchings now as 
there were forty years ago, when there are 
less than one-tenth as many. The increased 


publicity that has been given, in this colleg: 
generation, to mob murder doubtless account 
for the answers. When asked what were th 
accusations against the persons lynched, as re 
ported by the white press, over three-fourths o 
both student groups mentioned rape as the mos: 
commonly reported accusations, nearly half o 
them thinking nine-tenths or more of al 
lynchees had been so accused in the white press 
The fact that nearly two-fifths were accused o! 
homicide—nearly always of white men in alter- 
cations growing out of economic differences 
and only one-fourth of rape and attempted 
rape combined, as shown by Tuskegee’s accum- 
ulated news items from southern white papers, 
suggests too little factual information and too 
much emotion in each student group. 

To understand the students’ emotional re- 
sponse to lynching, one must examine the 
southern communities from which they come 
the effective white majority there rationalizes 
the enforcement of Negro subordination as 
necessary to protect white homes, the effective 
Negro majority there rationalizes the ‘whit: 
editor’s distortion of the news as no less thor- 
ough than the white public’s determination to 
enforce racial differentials. The best explana- 
tion of why many college graduates reflect these 
community rationalizations is that the college 
teachers failed to correct the misinformation the 
students had when they came to the campus. 
But, even then, is the need to be met by better 
teachers and better classroom procedure, or is 
there need also for racial and regional psycho- 
analysis ? 

In yet another field, that of economics, the 
college graduates of both races are victims of 
stultified misinformation. With notable, but 
few, exceptions they believe, for example, that 
most farm tenants are Negroes, and that the 
wages and working conditions of bellhops, wait- 
resses, delivery boys, and street sweepers im- 
prove when Negroes are displaced by whites. 

It is distressing that the average southern col- 
lege graduate has sensed so little of the truth of 
human interdependence. He does not compre- 
hend the dynamic forces—largely economic— 
which lie back of the white primary and mob 
violence, and the shrinking work opportunities 
for Negroes in urban and rural communities. 
He does not see how low wages for the Negro 
cause low wages for the white man. He fails to 
understand why the enforced and systematic dis- 
franchisement of the Negro issues in a single 
party government, which cannot deal with real 
problems and which disfranchises the white 
group as well. 

The graduate who leaves colleges with an ap- 
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preciation of human interdependence does not 
find himself on an easy road. He meets not 
only opposition but, even more deadening, the 
tradition of non-participation in community af- 
fairs. 

Widespread dependency, chronic indebted- 
ness, machine politics, and educational and re- 
ligious caste institutions have robbed the average 
white man along with the Negro of any real 
sense of community responsibility. College 
graduates, without vital contacts in a commun- 
ity which is essentially undemocratic, appear 
unnatural, even radical and dangerous whet 
they attempt to foster interracial activities. 


The Tomorrows 


The leaders of youth, whether in religion, ed- 
ucation, labor, or public position, have the duty 
not only of bringing factual information before 
their followers, but also of helping provide for 
them realistic and constructive participation in 
vital community living. Releasing students into 
new situations, once their attitudes have been 
changed intellectually, will stabilize them emo- 
tionally and make it possible for them to serve 
society. There is little chance for college gradu- 
ates, or any other group, to improve race 
relations in the South except as the prevailing 
tradition of non-participation is overcome by a 
more democratic theory and practice of human 
relations. It might be added, there is also little 
hope of Christianity, democracy, representative 
government, and equitable justice being 
achieved except as the tradition of votelessness 
and propertylessness give way to social programs 
which release all our southern people from low 
wages, pellagrous diets, unsightly and uncom- 
feitable dwellings, and the _ disillusionment 
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which comes with fruitless strivings and accum- 
ulated defeats. 

Though the picture is not bright, one who 
works with college students can scarcely escape 
being an optimist. For in spite of their caste- 
ridden home communities and the impact of 
traditionalism upon the colleges, an increasing 
number of college students are demonstrating 
their ability to comprehend the welter of cir- 
cumstances which keep them from using avail- 
able physical and human resources for more 
healthful and happy, certainly more courageous, 
living. 

The near absence of crime among Negro col- 
lege graduates and the stability and good citi- 
zenship of Negro property-owning families 
readily relieves the thoughtful white graduate 
of fear of the Negro. Most reassuring of all to 
the white graduate is the way in which the 
Negro graduate, rightfully impatient with the 
white community’s over-doses of “Now, let’s be 
patient,” exercises real statesmanship and tact 
when asked to cooperate in achieving agreed- 
upon community goals, whether of a health, ed- 
ucational, civic, economic, or religious nature. 
As the white graduate’s appreciation is under- 
stood, both find themselves less hemmed in by 
circumstances, both face a world more hopeful 
and more helpful. 

That the college graduates of both races can 
work together is being demonstrated here and 
there across the South. There is need for more 
people in each race who are prepared to serve 
their communities in this way. To achieve this 
end the whole educational process, from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school, must be 
continuously and increasingly vitalized with 
factual information and effective community 
participation. 


Of joy, of love, of earth; 


Fashioned by need 


Of transposed minstrelsy ; 
Fretted through greed 


By grief, by misery; 


Psalmist of creed 


And labor’s ecstasy. 
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Education as One Man Sees It » », 


@ By JESSE O. THOMAS 


HEN the Negro started on his jour- 
\ \ ) ney of self-determination some sev- 
enty-odd years ago following his 
physical emancipation, the number of educated 
members of his group competent to engage in 
the various professions was so inadequate that 
it is not surprising that the majority of those 
who sought formal training during approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a century should turn 
their attention to teaching, preaching, law and 
medicine. In the last decade, a considerable 
number have gone into social work. It may be 
observed, then, that most of the Negro men and 
women who have gone into business enterprise, 
with rare exceptions, have received less than 1 
high school education. And until very recently 
many assumed that the individual who did not 
identify himself with teaching or one of the 
other professions was regarded as having wasted 
his money in education. 


Dr. W. B. Nathan was born in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, and educated in both Eng- 
land and America. He received his Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees from 
New York University. He has since studied at 
Chicago and Columbia Universities. Using his 
summer vacations for further development of 
his mind as well as for travel and recreation, 
Dr. Nathan studied in France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and at both Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities. For three years he was chairman of 
the Department of Social Science at Texas Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas. And upon leaving this posi- 
tion, he went to Atlanta University where he 
was acting chairman of the Department of Ed- 
ucation for seven years. With this enviable 
background of academic training which is sur- 
passed by few of our college professors, Dr. 
Nathan has recently purchased some 150 acres 
of land and has established one of the most 
scientifically managed dairies in the country. 


In consideration of the above, it cannot be 
claimed that Dr. Nathan’s interest in business is 
the result of a lack of adequate educational 
preparation or the inability to find lucrative em- 
ployment as a pedagogue. 


For a Doctor of Philosophy to go five miles 
from the heart of a city to purchase and oper- 
ate a dairy farm is something new under the 
sun. And it is safe to say that if this transfer 
had taken place five years ago, he might have 
been advised to consult a psychiatrist. 
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A well known student of racial conditions tells 
the story of a successful business enterprise 
conducted by a man whose training was in a 
vastly different field. 


The Mountain View Dairy is one of the fe\. 
certified dairies owned and operated by a Negro 
in the U. S. A., and it may be the only on 
The equipment is modern, scientific and ade- 
quate, consisting of a laboratory with apparatus 
for testing butter fats, milk, acids and bacteria. 
a sterilizer, a ten horse power boiler, a storage 
place with a blower cooler. There is a room, 
15x15, constructed of four inch cork, for dry 
sterilization, a separator, a bottling machine, an 
aerator which is used for cooling milk, and a 
five horse power Kelvinator and a storage tank 
capable of making 600 pounds of ice daily. 


To supply the dairy Dr. Nathan has a 
mixed herd consisting of 85 cows, 70 of 
which are milked twice daily, the hours being 
3 A.M. and 3 P.M. Each cow has been tested 
for tuberculosis. Each has a serial number and 
the milk of each cow is weighed separately 
following each milking. The milk is then 
brought into the filter room and_ filtered 
at 98 degrees F. It is then passed over the 
aerator, which reduces the temperature to 38 
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degrees F. Tais process is said to prevent the 
development of harmful bacteria. 

The various instruments in the laboratory, 
including the Babcock Tester, represent an in- 
vestment of between three and five hundred dol- 
lars. The cows are fed and milked in a barn 
with a concrete floor, strictly sanitary and 
cleaner than many homes it has been the auth- 
or’s privilege to observe. There are adequate 
windows for lighting purposes and ventilation. 

This project represents a total investment of 
about $25,000. Eleven thousand dollars of 
which represents purchase price of the land, 
$5,000 was invested in the herd and $5,000 in 
the equipment. 

The daily output is approximately 175 gal- 
lons of milk; 140 gallons of which are sent 
each day to the various educational institutions 
of Atlanta, including Atlanta University, More- 
house and Spelman Colleges. Included also 
are Morris Brown College, Clark University, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Booker T. 
Washington High School, the David T. How- 
ard Junior High School, and the Negro public 
elementary schools. 

In addition to the above, the Mountain View 
Dairy supplies retail stores. Twenty gallons are 
sold daily to individual Negro customers and 15 
gallons to individual white customers. 

Dr. Nathan estimates that the total cost of 
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A part of the dairy herd, Mountain View Dairy 
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operation, including labor, feed for cattle and 
gasoline for trucks would approximate $85.00 
a day. With but two exceptions, the entire 
plant is manned and operated by students from 
the Atlanta University system including Clark 
and Morris Brown Colleges. 

According to Dr. Nathan, he has a demand 
for 60 gallons more than he can supply daily at 
the present time. The Mountain View Dairy 
buys milk from no one. All milk marketed by 
the dairy is produced under the best sanitary 
conditions. 

When asked whether he was motivated to go 
into the dairy business primarily to make 
money, Dr. Nathan replied that he was more 
interested in developing a new economic phil- 
osophy for Negroes than in making money for 
himself. 

“We usually think of the race problem in a 
large perspective. In reality it is a problem of 
small intimate groups of people living harmoni- 
ously or disharmoniously in thousands of com- 
munities scattered throughout the South and 
the nation. A long range view of the problem 
based upon theoretical expositions will doubt- 
less help, but our greatest need today is to 
reorganize the thinking of both races in small 
homogeneous communities. In such a reor- 
ganization, the fundamental thing is the eco- 
nomic emancipation of both races and particu- 
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larly the Negro race. He must necessarily fail 
if his economic salvation is not assured. As long 
as he is economically enslaved, just so long will 
he be unable to contribute his best to American 
civilization. What has been done in this small 
community in the production and «distribution 
of milk, can be done for bread, meat, clothing 
or anything that human beings need in order 
to maintain a civilized existence. It is just as es- 
sential to produce good milk as good philos- 
ophy,” said Dr. Nathan. 

This is such an unusual enterprise, when all 
the factors are taken into consideration, that 
his farm and dairy have already become an ex- 
perimental laboratory. School children from 
the public school system as well as local private 
institutions are taken on almost daily excursions 
out to the Mountain View Dairy for observa- 
tion and for economic inspiration. 

- During a visit of the writer to the plant we 
saw four crates being built for the purpose of 
shipping young calves to the Arkansas State 


College at Pine Bluff. These heifers were pu 
chased by President Watson who visited Mow 
tain View Dairy while in Atlanta to attend , 
meeting of the Interracial Commission. As a rm 
sult of his visit to the dairy, Dr. Watson decide 
to establish a similar project at Arkansas Stat 
College and has invited Dr. Nathan to come an: 
assist him. 

It is as much of a novelty, perhaps, to see 
Doctor of Philosophy conducting a dairy as i 
is to see a spotlessly clean, sanitary, well 
equipped, certified dairy owned and operated by 
a Negro. An individual with such an academi 
background who could go into the dairy busi- 
ness or any other business so far removed from 
the classroom as is dairying from philosophy 
must be intellectually and morally courageous. 
One would not need to be a prophet of many 
years standing to suggest that this demonstra- 
tion is calculated to exert tremendous influence 
on educational methods and practices in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, and in the South. 


Preparing to make the morning delivery—Mountain View Dairy 
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THE SAVAGE HITS BACK. By Julius E. Lips. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. $5.00. 


N this book Dr. Lips has made a novel, original and 

valuable contribution to anthropology and has laid 

the foundation of a new approach to the study of the 
mind of primitive man. 

For centuries, thousands of white men and women 
have recorded their impressions and opinions of Natives 
in a never ending procession of books. An occasional 
Native, educated in the white man’s schools like Mock- 
erie and Nyabongo, and an occasional travelled Native 
like Mukasa, has given us glimpses of his reactions to 
the European and his civilization but nowhere before 
have primitive people as a whole been given an oppor- 
tunity to present to us their uncensored impressions of 
the white man and his world. The primitive man for 
the most part cannot make written records but Dr. 
Lips has had the happy inspiration to collect drawings 
and sculptures by him representing white men and 
women and their culture. He has assembled six hundred 
and fifty photographs of objects d’art made by primi- 
tives throughout the world and about two hundred of 
these are reproduced in this book. Included here are the 
visualized impressions of the Native (preponderately 
African) of the white man’s ships and guns, his soldiers 
and monks, his traders and missionaries, his teachers and 
doctors, his explorers and his Judges, his officials and 
his women, his rulers and his God. 

The earliest representations are usually made with 
admiration and awe, his later ones often with anger and 
irony. We are throughout astonished by the keenness 
of his observation and his growing realization that thc 
white man is not only a subject fit for appreciation but 
also for a trenchant humor. The author is quite justified 
in his belief that the illustrations “show us also that the 
colored man has seen through the white man’s world, 
that he understands its weaknesses and faults, and that 
he is beginning, tentatively at first, to consider his own 
strength.” 

Dr. Lips owes his allegiance to the “cultural historical” 
school and we must leave discussion of the soundness 
of many of his generalizations to the professional ethno- 
logist; to the layman they are always interesting and 
provocative and whatever we may think about some of 
his interpretations of his material there can be no doubt 
of the superlative value of the material itself now first 
made available, and we must conclude that the drawings 
and sculptures illustrated in the book give us a new and 
keener insight into the reactions of colored people to 
the forces brought to them by whites. 


Many of the objects reproduced are valuable not only 
for their cultural information but possess in addition 
artistic qualities which make them worthy to be placed 
beside the capital achievements of the present schools. 

The book should be prescribed reading for all seek- 
ing information about the past, present and future of 
primitive peoples. 

The preface to this volume contains a revealing ac- 
count of how its author, formerly an honored “Aryan” 


scientist, the head of the Department of Anthropology 
in a great German University and the director of a 
great German Museum of Ethnology became an émigré 
scholar because he refused to prostitute his high calling 
and to accept the doctrine that the task of the Universi- 
ties is not to teach objective science but to be a mere 
adjunct of a political theory. Dr. Lips was for a time 
Visiting Professor of Anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is now the head of the Department of An- 
thropology at Howard University. 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN 


WRITERS ON RELIEF 


AMERICAN STUFF. By Henry G. Alsberg. The 
Viking Press. New York. $2.00. 


S Henry G. Alsberg, National Director of the Federal 
Writers’ Project, points out in his preface to American 
Stuff, the writers on the various relief projects have been 
disadvantaged by the very nature of their work in com- 
parison to the relief musicians, actors and artists. These 
latter have reached a very wide audience while the 
writers have been restricted to preparation of the numer- 
ous guide books. While this work may have kept the 
wolf from the door during the dire days of the depres- 
sion, it added nothing to the individual reputations of 
the writers who have produced, it is said, some five mil- 
lon words about various American localities. 

This volume, then, is born of the desire to enable in- 
dividual relief writers to present to the reading public 
their unpublished but presumably meritorious manu- 
scripts. American Stuff, hence, is a collection of short 
stories, narratives, poems, Americana and lithographs 
contributed by writers on various projects throughout 
the country. Among the 67 contributors appear five 
Negroes: Sterling Brown, Frank Byrd, Robert E. Hay- 
den, Claude McKay and Richard Wright. Their con- 
tributions had obviously to be brief to be included in a 
volume of only 292 pages. 

This is perhaps just as well for some of them because 
there is only a goodly minority, aside from some of the 
excellent Americana, to which a reader might wish to 
turn for a second reading. Too much of the fiction is 
pointless and sophomoric, manuscripts resurrected from 
the bottoms of trunks. Some of it is almost unintelligible. 
Many stories while marked in places by good writing 
are as a whole inconclusive. The poetry ranges in de- 
creasing proportion from fair to very good, among the 
best being the poems by Margaret Lund, Robert B. 
Hutchinson, Sterling Brown and Robert E. Hayden; the 
fiction ranging from boresome to brilliant. A definite 
leftist note of social protest is detected in many of these 
pieces and some of the writers have toyed with literary 
extremism to the extreme annoyance and bewilderment 
of the reader. The lithographs, however, are uniformly 
good and well worth preserving. 

Among the outstanding fiction pieces are Juggler’s 
Gold, by Carl Wilhelmson, Avdotia, by Nahum Sabsay 
and Fair Afternoon, by Ida Faye Sachs. Above the 
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.average stories are Martha’s Vacation, by Vardis Fisher. 
Pan Feinkuchen, by Harry Granick, The Strange Night 
of Mr. McWebb, by Donald Thompson, Mama, The 
Man Is Standing There, by Leon Dorais and Heart’s 
Destre, by Nathan Asch. The choice of Americana is 
uniformly good and some of the pieces are distinguished 
by excellent narration and much wit and humor. 

Turning now to the colored writers, the narrative of 
Richard Wright, The Ethics of Living Fim Crow, is 
certainly the most outstanding piece in the collection. 
In nine sketches covering fourteen pages Mr. Wright 
succeeds in very effectively portraying the more savage 
side of jim crow life in a stark and unforgettable man- 
ner. It is haunting stuff, standing out among its neigh- 
bors like a white barn in a corn field. 

Sterling Brown’s All Are Gay is a grim poem strik- 
ing a sharp and penetrating note of social protest which 
packs a mighty heavy punch. It is easily one of the best 
things in the collection. 

Autumnal, by Robert E. Hayden, a Negro poet not 
so well known to the general reading public, is excep- 
tionally good poesy distinguished by fine choice of words. 
It marks its author as possessed of definite poetic gifts. 

A Song of the Moon, by Claude McKay, is delicate, 
philosophical and penetrating. 

Frank Byrd’s Six Negro Market Songs of Harlem, 
is authentic Americana well set down. 

Also of interest to Negro readers are Seven Negro 
Convict Songs recorded by the celebrated veteran col- 
lector, John A. Lomax, and Twenty-One Negro Spiritu- 
als originating in South Carolina. None of them is very 
unusual. 

While the collection is thus somewhat uneven, few of 
the pieces fail to add their bit to the colorful mosaic of 
American life. The book does succeed in presenting a 
broad and rather satisfactory picture of these United 
States, and for that it is to be commended. 

GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


GEORGIA JOKE BOOK 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GEORGIA. 
By Cullen B. Gosnell. New York: Nelson & 
Sons. $2. 


| oe the light of the news of the day, the title of this 

book will strike the eye of the reader with pleasant 
dramatic shock—raising to high point the expectation 
of excitement in the unfolding of the true story and 
analysis of the distinctive political phenomena which 
have made the name of that State what it is. This 
anticipation is doomed to rapid deflation for though 
the author declares himself in the introduction to a 
candid description and criticism, that “Especially will 
the pressing problems of the present day be treated,” it 
comes out that his information must be woefully in- 
adequate and his thinking not yet alert to the whole 
function of government in such a society as may be 
observed in Georgia. 

About the only obvious value of the volume is that 
in the space of 247 readable pages, there is a textbook- 
like summary of the more usual operations of the State, 
county and municipal authority. The machinery for 
the administration of the “New Deal” is not indicated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Graft and corruption receive the slightest allusions. he 
Angelo Herndon case is passed over without ment »n, 
There is no definition of the climate of political js. 
cussion with the numerous slogans, “red herrings’ et 
cetera. Nothing of the social origins of local ty; +s: 
Hoke Smith, “Little Joe” Brown, Gene Talmadge. [I]. 
lumination of the debate elsewhere as to the pur; \se 
of the dominant groups in the commonwealth is no to 
be found here. “Extra-legal politics” is omitted. In 
fine, the wonder grows as to how one could live so nr ar 
Atlanta and miss so much. 

The penetration of some of the observations is am.is- 
ing. The striking fact that the Negro population—3‘:.8 
per cent of the total—is held down to a 2 per cent p.r- 
ticipation in the voting seems to suggest little to Pio- 
fessor Gosnell save that the “Two-Party” system may he 
disadvantageous to the South since the competition ¢1- 
courages recourse to Negro voting and bribery. Again 


“The white primary prevails in Georgia. In it- 
self it may be all right, but a great many evil acts 
are justified in its name. Prejudices may be aroused 
when an independent runs in the general election 
by the cry: ‘Preserve the white primary.’ This has 
happened when an independent candidate had no 
idea of destroying the white primary” (237-8). 


On page 192 occur these two gems: 


“While the author believes that there is little 
corruption in elections in Georgia, still there are 
rumors of it now and then.” 

“Rumor has it that liquor is used by candidates 
to influence voters in these counties.” 


The unintentional humor of such passages may be 
embittered by the realization that the social function 
of many of the institutions of learning has been such 
that minds of this sort circulate in the region as “South- 
ern liberals.” 

L. D. REDDICK. 


A HAITIAN'S VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION 


LA RESISTANCE HAITIENNE, by Dantés Belle- 
garde. Montreal, Editions Beauchemin, 1937. 


HIS account of one of the least glorious moments in 
the history of our relations with Latin-America 
reflects the scholarship, sincerity and vigor of the dis- 
tinguished Haitian liberal who wrote it. Dantés Belle- 
garde speaks with authority, for during the American 
Occupation he served his country as Minister of Edu- 
cation and Agriculture, delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, Minister to France and the United States. This 
wealth of experience modestly but efficiently serves as 
a background for the work, and is supported by care- 
fully documented evidence of qualified Americans. 

In 1929, M. Bellegarde published at Port-au-Prince 
a forty-four page pamphlet: The American Occupa- 
tion of Haiti, Its Moral and Economic Consequences. 
The present study is four times as long and ten times as 
devastating. Written in French and published by a 
Canadian press, it will hardly receive the wide atten- 
tion it so richly deserves in this country. It will stand, 
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however, as a damning indictment of the American 
Marines and those responsible for their actions in Haiti 
from 1915 to 1934. 

After a brief introduction to the history of the black 
republic, M. Bellegarde tells how the Americans landed 
despite the fact that “no insult had been done the 
\merican flag.” A President had just been assassinated 
and another Haitian revolution was perhaps in the mak- 
ing. Haitian revolutions have been frequent but, in 
many instances, innocuous. However, to prevent the re- 
currence of another, “in the first four years of the Oc- 


cupation, they (the Marines) massacred . . . 3,500 
Haitian peasants a number which probably exceeds 
that of all the victims of all the Haitian revolutions put 
together.” 

Moreover, the moment was particularly well chosen, 


with almost all of Europe busy at home. American 
bankers wanted Haitian spoils, which hitherto had gone 
to France. “From the standpoint of foreign obligations, 
Haiti, in 1915, was indebted to France alone. She 
had never been willing to borrow money from the 
United States because her government had always been 
afraid of the imperialism of the dollar.” France was not 
pressing for payment, and certainly no other European 
power had designs on Haiti at the time. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Lansing, our Secretary of State, explained to a 
Congressional Committee that one of the motives be- 
hind our intervention was “to prevent any attempt on 
the part of a foreign power to obtain a foothold on the 
territory of an American republic.” 

Not content with seizing control of finances and the 
military, the Marines forced an indigestible constitution 
down the throats of the Haitians and proceeded to dom- 
inate all aspects of Haitian life. “On the fifth of May 
(1916), the Senate again tried to convene; it was pre- 
vented from doing so by American officers, accompanied 
by Haitian gendarmes.”” When Solon Menos, Haitian 
Minister at Washington, died, the American authorities 
refused to authorize payment “of the funeral expenses 
and the sum necessary to repatriate his wife and chil- 
dren!” A plea direct to the State Dejartment was ne- 
cessary before this legitimate request was granted. 

In the meantime, major military victories were being 
won in Haiti. Smedley Butler, M. Bellegarde tells us, 
was to be awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for the capture of Fort Riviere. Following his usual pro- 
cedure, the author lets an American, a marine, describe 
this encounter in which there were fifty-one Haitian 
and no American fatalities. 

“Fort Riviere . . . was an old French bastion, 
abandoned for more than one hundred years, dis- 
mantled, overrun with weeds; and the peasants 
who had taken refuge there had only tneir sticks 
with which to oppose the American machine 
guns.” 

M. Bellegarde’s discussion of “The Struggle for the 
School” is perhaps his most illuminating chapter. As 
Minister of Education from 1918 to 1921, he met stub- 
born resistance at every turn. Once, for example, after 
the financial counselor had stated that a certain type 
of school was “the most urgent need of the Haitian 
people,” M. Bellegarde immediately sent him a plan 
for such an institution. “The financial counselor did 
not even deign to answer this communication.” Desirous 
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of raising teachers’ salaries, which in some instances 
were as low as $3 per month, M. Bellegarde proposed 
a salary scale which the counselor would have accepted 
at once if the Haitian would have agreed to “the nam- 
ing of American inspectors for Haitian schools.” In 
agricultural education, M. Bellegarde reports: “Here 
as elsewhere I encountered the same savage resistance.” 
When the Americans had finished their bunglesome 
experiments on the Haitian school, Haiti was obliged 
to call in a Belgian expert to bring some order out of 
the chaos. In his report the latter states: “After eight- 
een years of American Occupation, the Haitian peasant 
has remained just where he was.” 

Not all of the criticism of these deplorable conditions 
came from Haitians. Throughout the book the author 
acknowledges Haiti’s debt to those liberals who provided 
an American resistance to accompany that of Haiti. 

M. Bellegarde ends his excellent book with the de- 
parture of the Marines from Haiti. We wonder, how- 
ever, if, insofar as the American bankers are concerned, 


the situation does not still remain “‘well in hand.” 
MERCER COOK 


DARK SHADOWS ON THE WHITE SOUTH 


The Tallons. By William March. New York: Random 
House, 1936. $2.50. 


HERE are no Negro characters of any importance in 
this sordid Alabama milltown tragedy in which two 
brothers, one of whom has a harelip, love one woman. 
The Tallons and their poor white friends do not come 
into anything like the near-intimate contacts with Ne- 
groes common to many tales of the South; but, unlike 
many Southern novels which lack Negro characters, 
this book does not lose sight of the presence of Negroes 
a presence which is as important psychologically to 
the white Southerner as the presence of the white 
Southerner is to the Negro. To write seriously of the 
Negro South without recognizing the constant mental 
as well as physical influence of the white South would 
be impossible today; yet, it would not be at all dif- 
ficult to find an array of novels concerned with the 
white South which almost completely ignore the prox- 
imity of the Negro. 

While March describes the almost complete segrega- 
tion in Hodgetown, even to “an untouched pine grove 
which divided the houses of the whites from the Negro 
quarters,” he allows his characters to reveal that their 
subconscious minds are charged with material relating 
to the Negro portion of the town. With terrible casual- 
ness, they reveal their attitudes toward Negroes: atti- 
udes directed toward no one character but toward Ne- 
groes in general. Whenever a comparison is to be made 
which will be worse than an ordinary profane term, 
Negroes enter; whenever one wants to insult an enemy, 
hint that he has Negro blood; if one is frightened 
almost witless by a conjuring threat, dismiss it with 
bravado and label it “nigger talk.” If one jokes, if one 
argues, if one fights, the Negro will be certain to creep 
in, in one guise or another. He is ever at the gate of 
the subconscious mind, ready to sidle over into con- 
sciousness. 

There are other instances in which the black South 
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makes its way into this tale of the white South. Edna, 
an adolescent niece of the Tallons with the rudiments 
ef a social awakening, has been expelled from school 
and is rather proud of it. “They expelled me in the 
sixth grade. I said I wouldn’t answer another question 
the teacher asked me until they let nigger children 
come and study in the same school too.” More grim in 
its implications is the capital scene in which old Mrs. 
Bickerstaff, who has been “piled up” in bed because 
she fears that her daughter Myrtle has found a mur- 
derer husband in Jim Tallon, learns that Jim is no 
murderer at all. “It happened some years ago,” her 
husband Neil tells her, “and he wasn’t more than an 
irresponsible boy at the time. Nobody tried to arrest 
him afterwards because everybody agreed he was jus- 
tified in killing that biggetty nigger.’ “A nigger?” 
Kate Bickerstaff repeats, amazed. She recovers at once, 
hurdles out of bed, and begins to berate the lying gos- 
sips who made Jim out a murderer. After a time, she 
inquires about the cause of the killing. Neil says: “I 
don’t rightly remember now. Jim did tell me at the 
time but I forgot. I think, though, he said the man 
shoved him off the sidewalk and then sassed him.” 
The Tallons is filled with observations which many 
readers may overlook as trivial and unimportant but 
which, taken together, give a fairly complete picture 
of the attitude of persons of the Tallon class. And this 
dramatic presentation, if it is read widely enough, is 
as valuable a key to many of the South’s racial problems 
as are a half dozen or so sociological and psychological 
treatises on racial attitudes which, say what you may, 
are seldom as effective as a good bit of fiction. 
ULYSSES G. LEE, JR. 


OURIKA, by Madame de Duras, followed by 
Ourika, by Delphine Gay's poem. Edited with 
foreword, notes, and vocabulary by Dr. Mercer 
Cook and Guichard Parris in The Atlanta 
University French Series. 49 pp. 

URIKA is the contribution of a 19th century French 

writer to the literature dealing with the Negro. 

This nouvelle is the story of a slave girl who was adopted 
by a French lady and grew up as one of her family, 
only to realize later that her place was not in French 
society, but back in Africa, her original home, with her 
own people. Disappointed in love and heartbroken, she 
finally becomes a nun. 

The reader will find in Ourika not only a touching 
love story, but more than that, the psychological ana- 
lysis of the emotions of a Negro girl who grows up in an 
abnormal environment. Everyone interested in the race 
question and in this phase of French literature should 
read it. It is a modern story set in the period that pro- 
duced Atala. As in the latter Romantic masterpiece the 
girl tells her story in the first person. She does not live 
to see the winter of life, but dies “with the last autumn 
leaves.” 

As promised in the Foreword the editors have taken 
few liberties with the text. Despite the omission of cer- 
tain portions the narrative is connected until the end. 
The words Négre, Négresse, and Elancs have been capi- 
talized consistently throughout the text to conform to 
an almost universal American custom. 


This reviewer has found a few errors in typing, | 
this does not detract in any way from the excellen 
mimeographed edition. Two words are not accept 
properly: véritable, line 23, page 3, and évément, | 
25, page 11. The typist has heureusem for heureu - 
line 14, page 6, and désastrueux for désastreux, line ‘ 
page 16, and an unnecessary é¢ at the end of line 
page 26. The é of étaient is missing in line 9, page 
je at the beginning a sentence, line 2, page 21, ari 
elle, line 18 on the same page, should be capitaliz 
Correct punctuation, however, requires a semicolon | 
fore elle. Croyait should be croyaient to make sense 
line 6, page 4. 

The notes are adequate; the vocabulary complet: 
and the poem that has been appended, a tribute 
Ourika’s tragic life, enhances the text. Second year stu 
dents can read it without difficulty. It is only to b 
hoped that this fine edition will be available in th: 
future in printed form. 


RAOUL M. PEREZ 


THE NEGRO IN “LITTLE STEEL” 
(Continued from Page 365) 
Negro. 

The writer interviewed Mr. W. A. Hicks. 
the president of the mill, and his superintend- 
ent, Mr. John Davis. Mr. Hicks was well satis- 
fied with his colored workers and found them 
equally efficient as the white workers. Mr. 
Hicks said that he did not practice racial dis- 
crimination in the mill, and that the colored 
workers could advance according to their abili- 
ties. When white workers applied for jobs they 
were not considered if they did not care to 
work with colored men. 

In the plant, as well as on the outside, there is 
a fine relationship between the workers. They 
live near each other. Their children play togeth- 
er in a large ballfield back of the mill. The writer 
took some pictures of Howell, the president of 
the local, in the mill yard. After snapping sev- 
eral pictures, one of the white workmen canic 
over and asked the writer to take his picture 
with Howell. When the picture was completed, 
the white worker said, “I wanted you to take my 
picture with Howell because he’s my best friend 
in the mill. And if I’m not his friend he hasn’t 
a friend in this mill.” 

And finally, the picture of American life 
is changing. Along with his white brothers 
the Negro steel worker is being tested in the 
mighty cauldron of American life. The Negro 
leaders, as well as the leaders of labor, must 
spend time and patience in considering his 
problems. His own leaders from out of the 
ranks must be developed. The outworn patterns 
of his thinking must be recreated. If this is 
done, the Negro steel-worker will be moulded 
into a powerful unit in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. 


t= 
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NEGRO ELECTED TO SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
COUNCIL 

Attorney J. Clifford Clarkson of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was elected to the City Council, the second 
Negro in over a decade to be elected to this body. The 
newly elected Councillor is a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity and the Boston University Law School. His cam- 
paign manager was his wife, Helen Vick Clarkson, for- 
merly a member of the secretarial staff of the National 


Urban League. 


* * 


MIZELLE APPOINTED TO STAFF OF 
POST OFFICE SOLICITOR 

Postmaster General James A. Farley has announced 
the appointment of Ralph E. Mizelle, New York attor- 
ney, to the staff of the Post Office Solicitor in Washing- 
ton. Attorney Mizelle is a veteran of the World War, 
having served as a staff officer with the 366th Infantry. 

He was educated at Florida A. & M. College, Talla- 
University of Illinois, and Fordham Uni- 


hassee, the 
versity Law School. 

Before entering the practice of law, he was head of 
the English Department of A. & M. College, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 


EDWARD LEWIS WRITES IN BALTIMORE SUN 


On October 12 the Baltimore Sun carried an article 
by Edward S. Lewis, secretary of the Baltimore Urban 
League, captioned “The Negro Police Question,” which 
was an unanswerable argument against the assumption 
that the Negro is inherently criminal, a question which 
it would seem needed no further discussion. The next 
day the Sun carried an editorial: 


“In an article printed on this page yesterday, Edward 
S. Lewis discussed the question of Negro police from 
the point of view of the educated Negro. 

Much of Mr. Lewis’ article was an effort to answer 
(in the negative) his own question, namely, “Is the 
Negro inherently criminal?” 

It may be said that he proved his case. The Negro 
is not inherently criminal, and there is much evidence 
to support this contention. In fact, there is a lot of 
evidence even more convincing than that which Mr. 
Lewis adduced. 

For example, there is the example of the little town 
of Mound Bayou, Miss., which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary during July. Mound Bayou is a small town, 
with a 100 per cent Negro population from the Mayor 
on down. 

The point is that several years ago Mound Bayou 
pulled down its jail. The town hadn't seen a major 
crime for years, and there is hardly any petty crime 
either. So if the Negroes of Baltimore show a higher 
crime rate than the white inhabitants, it must be laid 
to something besides an inherent tendency to commit 


crimes.” 


Ralph E. Mizelle 


The agitation for Negro police in Baltimore has gone 
on for a number of years—and as the problem of Ne- 
gro crime has become more and more acute Negro lead- 
ers and socially minded whites have been increasingly 
concerned with the need for Negro police. Mr. Lewis 
appeared before the grand jury for two hours to discuss 
the question of Negro crime. 

* * * 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA, OPENS 
BRANCH LIBRARY FOR NEGROES 


At Lakeland, Florida, a new Branch Library for 
Negroes has recently been opened, largely through the 
interest and efforts of Miss S. Bailey, librarian of the 
main library in Lakeland, from which Negroes, as is 
the custom in the South, are excluded. Mrs. E. L. 
Dunbar is the librarian of the colored branch. 


FISK RECEIVES HALF A MILLION 


Securities worth half a million dollars have been 
voted to Fisk University by the Rosenwald Fund of 
Chicago, according to an announcement by Paul B. 
Cravath, chairman of the Fisk Board of Trustees. This 
gift qualified Fisk to receive an additional $500,000 
from the General Education Board which has offered 
to match gifts dollar for dollar up to $1,500,000. The 
contributions at present total $850,000. Fisk was the first 
Negro Liberal Arts college to attain a million dollar 
endowment fund which was made possible fifteen years 
ago by a similar endowment from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 


* * * 
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NATHANIEL DETT TO COMPOSE FOR CBS 


On the invitation of Deems Taylor, noted American 
composer and critic, R. Nathaniel Dett, now director of 
music at Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
will write music specifically designed for broadcasting 
during the summer of 1938. Dr. Dett, the composer of 
many well known musical compositions, was for eight- 
een years director of music at Hampton. His oratorio, 
“The Ordering of Moses,” had its premiere on May 7, 
1937 under the auspices of the Cincinnati Festival Asso- 


ciation and received great critical acclaim. 
* 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS INTERRACIAL PROGRAM 


At the biennial convention of the National Catholic 
Alumni Association, representing 300,000 Catholic col- 
lege graduates, recommendations for active aid to the 
Negro by Catholic university men were adopted. 

Specifically, the Federation recommended that col- 
lege-trained Catholics, 

(1) “Afford every aid, spiritual and material, to 
those priests and religious who are devoting their lives 
in whole or in part to the welfare of the Negro. Like- 
wise that they cooperate generously with those persons 
and groups of priests and laity who are laboring to 
create an apostolic attitude towards the Negro on the 
part of our Catholic laity, and that they be the first 
to set an example of interracial justice and charity in 
their own persons and in their own communities, par- 
ishes and institutions or wherever they may come in 
contact with members of the colored group. 

(2) “That as Catholic alumni they strive to secure 
full opportunity to young colored men and women to 
become worthy American citizens, worthy Christians 
and worthy representatives of their race, by, 

a. “Using their influence in public or private 
to obtain proper living conditions for the Negroes 
in our towns and cities through adequate housing, 
recreational and health facilities, hospitals and 
charitable institutions, equitable treatment of pub- 
lic welfare and relief agencies, equal opportunities 
for employment as well as for utilization and de- 
velopment of professional and technical abilities, 
and full protection of their persons before the law 
and, especially, effective protection from mob vio- 
lence. 

b. “Making clearly known, as alumni, their will 
that our Catholic colleges, universities and other 
institutions of higher learning shall, as far as legal- 
ly possible extend full educational opportunities to 
properly qualified young colored men and women, 
that thereby a leadership may be formed which 
will be inspired by Catholic principles, 

(3) “That they make the conversion of the Ameri- 
can Negro the matter of their earnest and constant 
prayer.” 

* * * 


HOPKINS NAMED TO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Judge Frank Smith, chairman of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, recently announced the appoint- 


ment of Wayne L. Hopkins, executive secretary of the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia, to membership 
in the Advisory Committee to the Housing Authority. 
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The Armstrong Association of Philadelphia is affilis d 


with the National Urban League. 


PREMIERE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO BALL T 

On Sunday evening, November 21, before a « s- 
tinguished audience which filled the Lafayette Thea: 
New York City, the American Negro Ballet, directed \y 
Eugene von Grona, a famous German choreograp! 
had its premiere. The occasion marked the seaso..'s 
first appearance of the New York Negro Symphony (»;- 
chestra, under the direction of its conductor, Wen T.!- 
bert. The program consisted of several dance int:r- 
pretations of Reginald Forsythe’s “Children of Eart! 
Bach’s “Air for the G String,” “Southern Episode,” t\:- 
music for which was composed by Duke Ellington and 
W. C. Handy, and an elaborate and colorful pr:- 
sentation of Stravinsky’s “The Fire-Bird.” 

* * * 


DOROTHY BROMLEY WRITES A LETTER 
TO SENATOR GRAVES 

Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, feature writer for the 
New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
recently penned a letter to Mrs. Bibb Graves, Senator 
from Alabama, whose speech against the Anti-Lynching 
Bill was a part of the filibuster of southern Senators 
against the passage of the bill. In the letter Miss Brom- 
ley says: 

“One of these lynchings, as you are aware, Mad- 
ame Senator, occurred in your own State of Ala- 
bama, at Abbeyville. It was the old story of an 
assault on a white woman and of the Sheriff's 
supposedly arresting the first Negro he could lay 
his hands on to appease the populace. But the 
populace was not to be appeased until the 22-year- 
old Negro had been kidnapped from the jail and 
riddled with bullets. After the Grand Jury had re- 
fused to take action your husband, Governor Bibb 
Graves, to his credit, instructed Attorney General 
Carmichael to bring impeachment proceedings 
against Sheriff J. L. Corbitt before the Alabama 
Supreme Court. 

“In presenting the case to the court the Attorney 
General, as you will recall, asserted that he could 
prove conclusively that in this case an innocent 
Negro had been lynched. Yet the Alabama Su- 
preme Court refused by a vote of 4 to 2, to punish 
the responsible official by removing him from 
office.” 

* * * 


THE ROSENWALD FUND REPORTS 


During the past year the Julius Rosenwald Fund spent 
approximately seven hundred thousand dollars ($691,- 
763) chiefly on rural education and Negro health, ac- 
cording to the annual report issued by Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Fund. 

The most active program of the Fund during the 
year was the improvement of rural education for both 
white and colored children in the southern states. “Dur- 
ing the first two decades of its life,’ Mr. Embree said, 
“the Fund concentrated on the building of schoolhouses 
for Negroes and helped to build 5,357 schools in 883 
counties of 15 southern states at a total cost of $28,- 
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408,520 of which the Fund contributed $4,366,519. 
Now the Fund has turned its attention to what goes 
on inside these schoolhouses. The Fund’s chief efforts 
today are the building up of a few southern teachers’ 
colleges. The Fund is interested not only in producing 
better teachers for rural schools but also in improving 
county supervision of schools, the production of better 
texts and other materials of instruction, and increasing 
the salary scale of rural teachers.” 

In addition to the rural school program, the Fund last 
year contributed $205,000 to health facilities for Ne- 
groes and $75,000 to the development of three import- 
ant Negro universities—Fisk University in Nashville, 
Dillard University in New Orleans, and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Last year the Fund started a series of fifty 
annual fellowships of approximately $1,500 each to 
most promising Negro scholars and to most distinguished 
white students and leaders in the south. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


November, 24, 1937 
Opportunity, 
National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 

I was so glad to have a copy of your nurse number 
and perhaps you would like to have for your record that 
Henry Street was the first organization to take colored 
nurses in without discrimination as to color or race, 
and I think I have described that in “The House on 
Henry Street.” 


Mrs. E. L. Dunbar in the Children’s Room, Lakeland (Florida) Branch Library 


Anyway, I am glad we followed our own convictions 
and saw no difference, exacting the same conditions, 
giving the same opportunity. I am happy to see how 
far our colleagues have progressed. 

Sincerely yours, 


LILLIAN D. WALD 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
November 27, 1937. 


Dear Sir: 

This is to notify you that the release sent out last 
week concerning lynchings which was credited to me 
and widely quoted in both white and colored papers was 
net authorized by me or by Tuskegee Institute. The 
first I knew about the release was when I saw it in the 
daily papers. 

I did not make a statement that lynchings were be- 
coming more humane and were rare in November and 
December. 

Releases from Tuskegee Institute concerning lynchings, 
as you know, are issued without comment over the sig- 
nature of the president of the Institution. This custom 
was initiated by Dr. Booker T. Washington, continued 
under Dr. R. R. Moton and under Dr. F. D. Patterson. 

The statement that there have been only seven lynch- 
ings this year is incorrect. The number to date is eight. 

We will appreciate it if you will give this information 
wide publicity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MONROE N. WORK, Editor, 
Negro Year Book. 
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Personnel Changes in National 
Urban League »» » » » » » >d 


ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE, Atlanta, Ga. 


James C. McMorries on November Ist, 1937, was 


appointed Acting Executive Secretary, to succeed Regin- 
ald A. Johnson, Executive Secretary, who on October 
15th, 1937, assumed temporary duties in the national 
office as Acting Secretary of the Workers’ Bureau in 
vacancy caused by leave of absence granted Lester B. 
Granger. 

Magnolia L. Latimer, resigned her position as Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary of the Atlanta Urban League 
to serve as Executive Secretary of the Colored Branch, 
Y.W.C.A. of Birmingham, Alabama. 

Julia F. Washington has been appointed pro tem to 
serve as Acting Field Secretary to handle Miss Latimer’s 


work. 


7 * * 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE, New York, N. Y. 
Charles A. Collier, Jr., formerly Field Industrial Sec- 


retary of the Urban League of St. Louis, is now serving 
as Industrial Secretary of the New York Urban League. 


* 


URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sidney R. Williams, Industrial Secretary of the Ur- 
ban League of St. Louis, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Field Industrial Secretary. 

Arnold B. Walker has been appointed to the position 
of Industrial Secretary. Mr. Walker is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, Class of 1933, and has had 
varied experience in social work with the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Family Welfare Society, the Y.M.C.A., Phyllis 
Wheatley Settlement of Minneapolis, etc. 


* * 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. Harvey Kerns, formerly Acting Executive Secretary 
of the Urban League of Greater Little Rock, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has been appointed Director of the 
Division of Negro Welfare of the Community Chest 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. This appointment 
was effective as of November 15th, 1937. 

URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER LITTLE ROCK, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Robert E. Black was appointed Executive Secretary 
of the Urban League of Greater Little Rock as of 
November 15th, 1937. Mr. Black is a graduate of Ohio 
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State University and B.S. from the 


University 
Akron. His experience covers Boys’ Work with the A 
ciation for Colored Community Work of Akron; Co 
sellor and Business Manager, Camp Guilford Bow 
New York; Family Service Society, Akron, and Edu: .- 
tional Adviser in CCC. 


* * 


ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Charles C. Berkley, A.B., University of Redland., 
1936; M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1937 (Urba 
League Fellow at University of Pittsburgh, 1936-37 
assumed the duties of Executive Secretary of the As- 
bury Park Urban League on September 24th, 1937, fill- 


ing vacancy caused by the death of Paul G. Prayer. 


* * * 


NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE, Newark, N. J. 
William R. Valentine, Ji., B.S., Bates College, 1934, 
holder of a New York School of Social Work Certifi- 
cate, on November Ist, 1937, was appointed Industria! 
Secretary, pro tem, of the New Jersey Urban League 


* * 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Affiliated with the National Urban League) 


Donald W. Wyatt, after ten years of service as In- 
dustrial and Research Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Armstrong Association, resigned this position on Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Charles A. Shorter, M.A., Howard University, 1935, 
has been appointed in Mr. Wyatt's place. Mr. Shorter 
prior to this appointment had worked as assistant in th 
Department of Industrial Research. 


* 


* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The new address of the Richmond Urban League is 
Friends Community Center, 112 West Charity Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


On November 22nd, 1937, the Brooklyn Urban League 
took occupancy of its newly renovated home, at 105 
Fleet Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. This remodeling process 
which consumed more than six months has resulted in a 
considerably enlarged building with complete facilities 
to meet the numerous needs of the community in which 


it is located. 
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Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 West Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


Seattle, Wash.: 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
j. S. Jackson, Sec’y. 
Springfield, Illinois: 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Executive Secretary 
Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Toledo, Ohio: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASSN. 


13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Director 


Warren, Ohio: 

WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Asting Exec. Sec’y. 
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THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


1937-1938 Edition 
564 Pages of Facts 


It is indispensable for persons who wish to have 
easily accessible information about the 


Negro. 

This volume is for all those who wish to have 
facts relating to the varied fields which 
the book covers. 


A voluminous index and a carefully paged com- 
prehensive table of contents makes every 


item in the book easily found. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Open A Thrift Account 
Join Our 1938 Christmas Club 


THE DUNBAR 
NATIONAL BANK 


of New York City 


Two Convenient Locations: 


2298 Seventh Ave. 2824 Eighth Ave. 
at 135th Street at 150th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 1936 Issue of 
OPPORTUNITY 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
ARE = SALE 


PRICE $2.75 


The supply is limited, send your order to: 


Opportunity 
Room 826 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


WANT A GOOD JOB? 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
THE MME. C. J. WALKER SYSTEM 


Positively no profession or trade offers the advan- 

tages of beauty culture. In this new field you may 

go as high as your ability determines. Enroll now. 

Write our schoo! nearest you for special easy terms 
and information. 


Washington, D. C. 
1306 You 8t.. N. W. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1130 E. 
indianapolis, ind. st 
617 Indiana Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 
709 W. Walnut St. 


* 
The Mme. C. J. Walker Mfg. Co., — 


617 Indiana Avenue Indianapolis, Indiana 


ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS 


from space in OPPORTUNITY. 
A discriminating market of 
people with better than 
average income. 


RATES REASONABLE 
NATION-WIDE READING PUBLIC. 


Address 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 


OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
4 
7\\ 
\\{ 
| 
= 
New York, N. Y. 2 
239 W. 125th Bt 
Chicago, 
4703 8. Parkway 1834 Paseo Blvd. ag 
Fort Worth, Tex. Baitimore, Md. ; 
Druid Hill Ave. 
is, Mo. iy 
Market 8t. 
P 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 
34 WEST 136th STREET, 


Near Lenox Avenue 


OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Tillinghast 5-9565 


AGENTS WANTED! 
Make extra money in your spare time. Sell OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. 
our liberal offer and turn it into financial profit. 
Write—OPPORTUNITY, fFournal of Negro Life, 


1133 Broadway, 


Write today for 


New York City 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
as “Education for Life” includes, among other things 
TRAINING FOR MEN IN 
Agriculture, Building Construction, Business, 
Education, Library Science, Trades. 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN 
Business, Education, Home Economics, 
Library Science, Public-Health Nursing. 
SUMMER EACH YEAR 


Arthur Howe, Pres.; Robert Ogden Purves, Treas. } 
William H. Scoville, Sec'y. \ 


BRIDGING THE RACIAL 


A brief survey of interracial attitudes 
and relations! A convincing statement 
of facts! A masterly appeal to reason! 


By T. O. 


Author, Churchman, Educator. 


506 St. Paul Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Price $1.15, postage paid. 


CHASMS 


FULLER, A.M., D.D. 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO, 


821-23 ARCH 
ACAUVEMIC 


BOTH RENTAL and SALE 


o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS STOLES VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


HILADELPHIA,PA 


CAPS, COWNS, and HOODS, 


PRICE 25c. 
HENRY W. HUNTER DENTAL CO. 


Station C—Box 1607, 


DR. HUNTER'S 
TOOTH POWDER 


is your protection against dull, 
dingy, discolored teeth — 
Polishes gold in the mouth. 
Its constant use promotes firm, 
healthy gums. 


“Made by a Dentist” 


Sold at all drug stores—ask 
for it. A special price to schools 
and colleges; also clubs and 
church auxiliaries who want to 
raise money for their organiza- 
tions. Write today to 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A Guide To the Study of the! 


Negro i in American History 
By MERL R. EPPSE, M.A. ” 


Chairman Division of Social Studies, Professor of 
History, Tennessee A & I State College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


For high schools, colleges, speakers, leaders 
of interracial groups, churches and forums. 
115 PAGES $2.00 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Inc. 

Box 445, Nashville, Tennessee 
AGENTS WANTED - 


Every colored person w: 80 


up” Big Money taking orders from colored folks 
everywhere. Autographed Photo (0 x 12") of JOE 
LOUIS FREE with each can of Sweet Georgia 
Brown Hair Straightener. Don't wait! Write today 
for Free Samples, Sample Case Offer and Srecial 
JOE LOUIS FREE Picture Offer. Do it nevvt 
VALMOR PRODUCTS CO. 
2241 indiana Ave- Dept. 776 Chicaso, 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Full Size Specially posed phote 
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Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


AFTER LEARNING THE 


ADPEX SYSTEM 
of Sctentitic Beouty Culture 


ENTER CLAss Now 


COST REASONABLE 
SMALL DOWN PaveENT 
PAY AS YOU LEARN 
OrPLomas 


the chee! mows ts These ore mony 


APEX COLLEGES 


APEX COLLEGE, 200 W. St, New York City 


OLD FRIENDS 


Beautiful Jet Black 
Hair and Eau Sublime 


“Old Friends Wear Well.” Eau Sublime has been a 
true friend to countless thousands of happy women 
who keep their hair alluringly beautiful through its 
use. 

The House of 
Guilmard— makers 
of Eau Sublime— 
with a background 
of 75 years guaran- 
tees satisfaction. 
You too can have 
beautiful | us trous 
jet black hair—free 
from that ugly 
gray, faded, burn- 
ed, streaked look. 
Simply get Eau 
Sublime and fol- 
low directions. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 


GUILMARD COMPANY 
Broadway & 9th St., New York, N. Y. 


Seld by Oruggists for 


Eau Sublime 


© -Susiime 


BLACK BAIR COLORING 


140,000 PERSONS 


++» menand women, die annually of cancer. Yet 
cancer, if discovered in time, can be cured... 
Purchase the label shown above, place it on your 
Christmas packages, and join the fight against 
ignorance and fear of cancer. Help spread our 
message by doing your part... 

WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. send $1.00 to 

New York City Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st 


Street, for 10 labels and 1 year’s subscription to 
the new publication ‘The Quarterly Review.” 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


“*A fine, important book—dramatic 
and exciting.”°—EDNA FERBER 


THESE LOW 
GROUNDS 


By WATERS TURPIN 


This new novel of four generations of 
Maryland Negroes, by a new and im- 
portant Negro writer, is being highly 
acclaimed by the critics. Sidney Howard 
says: “Only a Negro could have written 
such a story, a completely new story, 
no part of which has ever been written 
before.” 


To order, send remittance of $2.50 


at once to 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


Book will be sent to you by return mail. 


Please mention Opportuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 


Others Are Doing It-So Can You 
your ewe efforts, you heve the 
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Responsibility of parents for the 
future welfare of the teeming 
thousands of boys and girls who 
are entering school will not end 


| 


with their graduation, although 
providing them with this necessary 
equipment entails upon the par- 


ents many sacrifices. The day after 
commencement, unless the par- 


ents help to prepare a place for 


the aspiring youths, will be one 
fraught with disappointment to 
them. 


‘Home Gus feud Building Third and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINA, Inc., for nearly FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
has held open the DOOR of OPPORTUNITY to thousands of young men and women, 
and will keep it open for the graduates of the future if the parents and relatives of 
the present students will give the Company a larger share of their insurance 
patronage. 


* * * 


The above statement deals with the service of this company to the 
on-coming generation, while the following one demonstrates the 
service rendered to the beneficiaries or claimants of the departing 
ones. 


* 7 * * * 


"314 Maple Ave., 
August 30, 1937" 


Covington, Va. 


"Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen: 

| wish to express my sincere thanks for the prempt payment of the death claim 
of my mother, Mrs. Mattie McDowell. 

A few days after the claim papers were filed with your local representative, | 
received notice that the check for $250 in full payment had been forwarded to your 
District Office at Lynchburg, Va., which was handed to me very shortly thereafter. 

Although the claim papers and the check had to take their proper course thrcugh 
the Lynchburg District Office, the dispatch with which you adjusted the claim is 
commendable. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CLARA LIGGONS, Beneficiary." 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
Home Office: THIRD and CLAY STS., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Modern Forms of 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Operating in State of Virginia and District of Columbia 
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